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dum by ſeveral eber Poets, ſeemingly contradiftory to Hiſtory. 
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Drone, ns 
F TFAVING 3 kd; fome diſcourſes with Fou & oncer 
Virgil's two bares of Philippi, and wanting time to ſolve 
your doubt, and produce ſufficient authorities in © favour of 
my opinion, I beg leave to ſend you my thoughts thereupon in wriit-.. | 
ing. — My principal aim in undertaking this taſſe is to ſatisfy/your-cutt= . | 
oſity, and vindicate Virgil from ſome” aſperſions thrown on him by the 
Critics; in doing which, I tell you beforehand, I ſhall be very ; 
and, I fear, I ſhall tire your patience ſooner than I can, defend your” 
friend. The ſubject is in itſelf very dry, and the diſcuſſing a Pin 
ſo much controverted, and in which not only Virgil, and ſeveralcor- . 
reſpondent paſſages in other Poets, but likewiſe the credig of the old © 
Hiſtorians is concerned, muſt neceſſarily ſwell a letter to a very great - 
length, and my manner of treating the fabjet may ſtill make it appear 
much longer; but if you can have as much patience to read Wat 1 | 
have to offer, as I have had to examine the ſeveral articles of hie dig 3 


e 


0 


before advanced in converſation, and that we ſhall he as Peck. 
agreed in this, as I flatter myſelf we. are in all other ep ! 
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fact. Friror 


Vxii tells 
us, that Philippi — faw the — armies es engaged againſt each 


other, meaning, firſt, Julius Ceſar e "ii EIS Octauius 


Ceſar and Antony againſt Brutus s 


Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippe ; 
Nec fuit indignum Superts bis ſanguine naſtro 
Ematbiam, & latos Hemi pingueſcere campos. 


go All the other Poets who have mentioned theſe battles agres with 
 Firgil, and ſeem to have copied from him; D r 


Anatbidgue iterum madefient cæde F 5 


* And Petronius *, 


Cerno equidem gemino jam R Philippes. 
ie, whom I ſhall have frequent occaſion to mention hereafter, 


often ſpeaks of both battles of Philippi; and Manilius is ſtill more ex- 


2 


Lamotte in a letter publitted in the Hi * 


—— Learned, for Jan. 1738 
this difficulty by ſuppoſing 
8 is in this 2 entire- 
and that 
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in this plats of Philip s, in the firſt of 
\Coſfns was defeated, in the latter, Brutus, 
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175 
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diſtinguiſt'd by the names of Pbarſalia and 
* 
1 


. 74 
Caron, in his difſertations. upon Virgil men- 
tions the like opinion —— upon this 
thus, 1 
retend que les deux ba- 
temoin furent les deux 


— 2 that pa 2 =. 


r 


— Paribss cncurrere telis 
Romanas acies iterùm widere Philippi. 
En eſſet, la bataille qu'on ap de-Ph 
he „ Saft en deux actions. Dans la premiere 


„ qui ſe crũt vaincu, quoique fon parti 


« elit en de T avantage, plein d'une terreur 

„ cipitee, ſe fit tüer par Pindare fon affranchi. 

„Dans la ſeconde, qui ſe donna quelques ſe- 
% mains apres, Brutus defait & vaincu, ſe fit 
donner la mort par le bras d'un de ſes dome - 
« ſtiques, pour eviter de tomber aux mains de 
** ſes vainqueurs. Voila, dit ce critique, les 
deux batailles que vit la Philippes de Thrace. 


„ Herum videre Philippi.” 


Then Catrou quotes likewiſe the criticifm. of 


Ruæur upon the fame place, and prefers the lat- 
ter as the more ingenious; but concludes that 
neither of them can be ſupported; it being very 
evident, as he fays, that 2 and iterum relate to 
two battles, that of Phar ſalia, and that of Phi- 

bi. His words are theſe, - Sans doute 
* toute la difficulte ſeroit anneantie par ces ſyſle- 
mes, ils etoient ſoùtenables. Par malheur, 
14. il pardit evident, que le 57, & que I iterum, 
« des paſſages que nous examinons, tombent ſur 


| kh bataille ke rn? & ſur celle de Philip- 


© pa, 1 Notes on * 


— 4k 
ol preſs 


preſs than the reſt, when e e a the calunie 


foretold by the heavens, he ſays“, N 3 | papa 
 Civiles etiam motus, cognataque bells © $ Sis 0 wag gps jo 

_ Significant”, nec phura alias incendia Nr eee e en AH 
 Suftinuit, ork cum, Jucibus juruta cruentis, 
Arma Phi n agmine campos. V . 


Vix etiam 1 miles Romanus arend . 
2 virũm, lacerofque priùs fuperaſtitit . e 
Inperiumque ſuts it viribus ipſum; 35 
Pergue Patris Pater Auguſtus veſtigia vicit. 


In ſhort, all the Poets concur in fixing the. ſcene: of boch ations et 
Phils: and yet, if any credit is to be given to antient hiſtory, no- 
thing can be more certain than that the former battle was fought in 
T beſaly, on the plains of Phar/alia; the latter on the fields of PHH. 
lippi, near the confines: of Thrace and Macedonia; above two hundred 
mules diſtant one from the other. 

Upon this appearance of diſagreement between the Poets and Hiſto- 
rians, there is, as one may eaſily imagine, as little agreement between 
their Commentators: If you will give yourſelf the trouble to conſult all 
their remarks, not only on this paſſage of Virgil, but on the ſeveral 


other Poets and Hiſtorlans, who mention Philippi, vou will find o 
much confuſion and contradiction amongſt them, that you will be apt 


to think Philippi for ever be to be a held of, A and * ſtill 
ſay with Virgil, 1771 5 1 


1 N 5 e | 8 2 
Komanas acies iterum videre Philippi. e 


I do not intend to engage in all their quarrels, hs ſhall Sid 
only ſuch Critics, who take it for 3 that either the Poets or 
Hiſtorians are guilty of a groſs miſtake: And firſt, 1 ſhall ſhew that in 
this caſe the charge of a blunder on either is equally i injurious and un- 
reaſonable; and then ſhall endeavour to make it appear that without * 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a blunder they are fairly reconcileable,. 

Among the Poets, Virgil is principally concerned, being not only a 20 | 

cus d as the prime delinquent, but the occaſion of others falling into 
the ſame error. Mr. Rowe, not to mention any more, lays this t his 
charge, in a note on Philippi, at the latter end of the firſt book of his 


Tranſlation of Lucan , where, allowing his author to be miſtaken, he 


does not attempt to clear him, but ſeems to think it ſufficient excuſe 
for him, and the other Poets, to haye blunder'd alter * _ 1 


* Aſtron, lib. 1. | fy 1118, | ; _ 
B 2 5 42. 


. names of antiquity, as Virgil, Ovid, Petronius, and 3 
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LETTER I. 


ie be guilty of ſuch a blunder in Geography, as to confound. the field 
« of —_ between Julius Cæſar and Pompey, with that between 


r OFavius Cæſar and Brutus, when it was very plain one was in the 


« middle of Theſſaly, and the other in Thrace, a great part of Mace- 
« dona lying between. Sulpitius indeed, one of the Commentators 
t upon Lucan, ſays, there was a town call'd Philippi, in whoſe neigh- 


_ « bourhood the battle between Cæſar and Pompey was fought; but 


upon what authority I know not: But, ſuppoſing that, it is undeni- 
« able that theſe two battles were fought in two different Countries. 


, muſt own, it ſeems to me to be the fault originally of Virgil, 


% (upon what occaſion ſo correct a Writer could commit ſo great an 


| «« errors not eaſy to imagine) and that the reſt took it very eaſily from 
. him, without making ahy farther enquiry.” | 


As great a veneration as you have for Virgil, I believe you don't 
think it impoſſible that he ſhould err: The beſt writers of antiquity 


might perhaps now and then nod as well as ours; but in the preſent 


caſe,” where the criticiſm turns purely upon matter of fact, tis not 


very modeſt to imagine (without evident authority) that we ſhould be 


better inform'd of what happen d in Virgil's days, than he was himſelf, 
Had the matter in debate been of little moment, he might thro? inad- 
vertency have made a ſlip; or had it been tranſacted in an obſcure cor- 
ner of the world, and known to few perſons only, he might have been 


miſinform d, and the miſtake not diſcovered till this more enlighten'd 


age. But that the famous fields. of battle, which decided the fate of 
the Roman Empire, which were ſituated in the moſt frequented. part 

of the world, and which muſt be as well known as the ſtreets of Rome 
to ſo many thouſands of the moſt illiterate Romans, to every common 
ſoldier of both armies; that theſe fields ſhould be miſtaken, by ſo cor- 
rect an author as Virgil, is too abſurd to be conceiv d. Dr. Lamotte 
obſerves, © That we ſhould think a Poet in our days very careleſs, and 
e unexact, who ſhould tell us, that the two famous battles of Blenheim 
„ and Ramilkes were fought by the Duke of Marlborough upon tlie 
fame ſpot of ground.” I entirely agree with him; it would, I 
think, be too groſs even for Grub/treet: How then can it be imagin'd 


that the Great Genius of our age could poſſibly commit ſuch a blun- 


der? As little reaſon is there to fuſpect Virgil. We muſt conſider, that 


at the time of the battle of Pbarſalia, he was about twenty-three : 
_ "years of age; at that of Philippi twenty nine; was ſoon after intro- 


duced-to_court, and muft undoubtedly, - when he wrote his Georgics, 


1 


„ 


| have converſed with ſeveral officers, who had been engaged in both 


actions: 


e ee are ſure eee wee e 
*who was preſent at the latter battle, if not at both, and confid 
the part he acted there, as himſelf olten tells us; tis not unlikely that 
it was frequently the ſubject of their converſation, and innocent ral- 
lery; and if Virgil had been ſo bad 'a'Geographer, he might have been 
better inform'd by his friend, unleſs we can 1ppoſe him in ſo great a 
fright, that he knety not where the battle was fought. But had thie 
eſcaped both Virgil and Horace, can it be conceided that Auguſtus, 
the principal perſon concernd at Philippi, Macenas, to whom the 
Georgics are dedicated, and every one of that polite court, ſhould all 
overlook ſuch a palpable miſtake, and ſuffer it to paſs uncorrected? ? 
And tis ſtill much ſtranger, that none of the Critics of that age, eſ- 
Pecially if they had as much ſagacity arid good-nature ab ours, ſhould 
ever diſcover the blunder, or upbraid Virgil with itz which tis certain 
they never did, otherwiſe it would have been im poſſible that ſo minx 
Poets, who follow'd him, ſhould all blindly fall — the ſame error. 
"Having ſaid thus much in juſtification of Virgil, and, L hope, fully 
acquitted him, I ſhould proceed next to the Hiſtorians; but. muſt beg 
leave firſt to premiſe, that this plain evidence, not to ſay demonſtration, | 
in favour of Virgil, has, I doubt not, ge mahy eminent modern 
writers into a belief that both battles. were fought exactly on the fame - 
ſpot, upon an ill- grounded ſuppoſition that this was Virgil's meaning 
Thus ® Hofman in his Univerſal Lexicon, i Moreri and Collier in theis 
Hiſtorical Dictionaries, * Ferrarius in his Lexicon Geographicum, 
Baudrand in his edition of the fame with emendations, and Dr. Wells 
in his Hiſtorical Geography of the New Teftament, all agree that Pom- - 
fey was defeated near Philippi on the borders of Thrace, as well as 
Brutus and Caſſius; and if there was occaſion to make farther enquiry, - 
I doubt not but we ſhould. find many more writers of the ſame ſenti- 


ment, r e 3 8 rake 6 farely cannet . 


Lib. ii. Ode 7 | Hat: | Ie Difimaire Tun $ 
Philippi. Colonia & urbe Macedon, con- almoſt 2 illy tranſlated by Collier. 
dita an inſtaurata a Philippo R 
confinio, apud montis Pangzi radices. olim Cre- mill. P "Git; —ab Amphiroli/39. &c. - 2 | 
nides, Hic campi Philippicy, ubi inter Czſa- campi —— ubi inter -Caſarem & 
rem & Pompeium pugnatum eſt, poſteà vero inter peium pugnatum. Pbila Farii Lex 8 
Auguſtum & Caffiam. Hofman. Lex. Univ. | Speaking of St. Paul going to Phil, he 
5 1 5 Ville de — — St. Faul ſays,. & Near to. ãt lay the Belle thence 2 414 
convertit les peuples de cette ville. — Et leur ecri- © — Philippiei, famous for two great and 
vit de fa priſon. 1a lettre que nous avons entre les % memorable battles, the former between Nulius 
Canoniques. — C'eſt auſſi pres de cette ville que Gl and Pompey the" Great, the latter be- 
roy fat defait par Cæſar en 706 de 960 0h _ * tween Auguſtus and Mark Antony, on the one 
od gy or 88 ide, and Caffius and Brutus on the other“ 
& Marc Antoine en 712. Comme Tite Live, Hiftor. Geog. IG 9 Fart. = Copy iy.) 
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ie, in Thracie Philippi. Apud oram maris Egai, r 


6 : LETTER 


be diſputed) aſſures us in his Commentaries that the famous battle, be- 
-tween him and Pompry,. was fought in Theſſaly on the: plains of Phar- 


falia.——Indeed theſe authors are fo far from pretending to produce any 


teſtimonies from antiquity in favour of their aſſertion, that moſt of 


them ſtand confuted even by themſelves, and in the very ſame page, 


make Pharſalus in Theflaly, as well: as Philippi on the confines of 

Thrace, memorable for the fame eee Fer neon 

and * Morers, on the word bg ons SR 0 

Nothing therefore need be ſaid . tw; thay. but that 

they are manifeſtly guilty of a groſs miſtake in Hiſtory and Geogra- 
Others again, and thoſe in greater numbers, ſeeing the 


85 the former opinion, tell us, that both'battles were fought, not at the 


aforemention d Philippi, on the borders of Abrach; but near a more 
obſcure town of the fame name in Theſſaly. | 
Thus v Servias, or rather the compiler of the notes that go u wur 


His name (if we may reckon him among the Moderns) Stepbanus in 


his Theſaurus Linguæ Latinæ, 4 Petavius in his Rationarium Tempo- 

rum, Dr. Heylin in his Coſmography, Torrentius in his notes on 

Horace, Deſprez in uſum Delphini, * Monſ. Dacier, and Father Sana- 

don, in their ſeveral notes on the ſame author, and v Lord Lauderdale in 

his tranſlation of Virgil, all agree that Brutus and Caſſius were defeated 

2 on the ſame e — — been ata fatal to Pape 
. | 


kes Urbs Decal ad Eni 
8288 = eneum — pugnã yeum 


Pompeium memorabilis. Ferraris - 


ee Theſſaliæ o idum, 3 


fluvium. Hine Pharſalici i pugua 
Cæſarem & gad al Har, memorabiles. ; poſtea 
7 8 five a Philippo Rege, fire 


ppb urbe vicini. Hofman. 

/ale. Ville de Theſſalie, celebre par la 
— Cute + thegy +8 ſur Pompee dans 
e On 

r Philippi Cp Cn, in. al pri 
md Ceſar & Pompeius, poſtea 2 2. 
tus cum Caffio dimicayerunt. Serv. Nor in i View 


w— i. 7 490. This copied verbatim by 


ee. Sequente verò anno eum M. Bruto 
.& Conjuratorum Principibus Octavius & Anto- 
nius, acie decertirunt in Theſſalià, ad urbem 
l Per. Rat. Temp. part I. lib. iv. c. 20. 


lin, giving r 


Theſſaly, and having - mention'd Pbarſalus, 


to which was fought the great battle we 


Ceſar and Pompey, comes next to Philippi, which 


He deſcribes as ſituated on the farther part of the 


Es al Gal hs 


memorable a battle, as that before, and of no 
leſs 8 viz. That between Auguſtus 
and M. Antonius on e e and Brutus 


and Caſſius on the other. Ru 243. 


' % Philippi, Civitas 


| ſtaurata, mutato nomine, you Dathos — in di- 


ceretur, gemind - Romanorum clade infignita, 
Pompeii primum, deinde Bruti & Cafſfii adverſus 
5 &c. Torrent. Not. in Hor. 
Ep. ii. lib. ii. . 

* P;ilni. Ad quam urbem in Theſſalicis 
campis Auguſtus Brutum profligavit. Not. in 
Hor. Ep. ii. lib. it. 1 49. d yet the ſame au- 
thor in a note on Philippi, Ode 7.. Book ii. places 
the ſame Philippi in Macedonia on the of 
Thrace. 

cee Remarques ſur ode 12. lib. ii. 
* Ode 4. lib. i. according to his diſtribution. 


y Then curs'd Philippi's fields ſaw once again 


* Pile againſt Pile, b Romans ſlain ; 


For to the Pow'rs Immortal it ſeem'd juſt, 
2 blood ſhould twice ſtain the Phar- 


| alias du. 


. 


D 7 
But the moſt ſtrenuous aſſertors of this opinion are the two late cele- 
brated writers of the Roman Hiſtory, Fathers Catrou and Rouille, who 
tell us, * tom, 18, pag, 159 of their: Hiſtory, that Cæſar came and 
encamp'd with 4nthony on the ſame plain of Pharſalia, which had 
ſome years before been ſo fatal to Pompey the Great. And pag. 173, 
having premis d + That it was neceſſary to exiting. carefully; which 
of the cities called Philippi, gave title to the famous battle of that 
name, and having reckog'd red, ohe in the middle of Thrace, now 
call'd Philippopoli, the ſecond in Edonia, on the confines of Macedonia 
and Thrace, the third in Pöhtbiotis, a little province of Theſſaly, they 
conclude for the laſt. In ſhort, their main drift, during their whole 
account of the war of Auguſtus and M. Anthony againſt Brutus and 


Caſſius, which takes up above eighty pages, ſeems calculated to prove, 
that — Their famous battle was fought on the plain between Pharſalia, 
and the Theſalian Philippi; exactly on the ſame ſpot where Pompey 
the Great had been defeated by Julius Ceſar, And to ſhew how 
firmly they are attach'd to this opinion, they add, that “ It ſeem d as 
« if Providence had fo order d it, that the adopted ſon of Cæſar ſhould: 
te conquer at the. ſame place, where his father had conguer'd before- 
by a ae S OT ON ar i 
I would not have troubled you with ſo many quotations; and thoſe 
fo contradictory to one another, but that tho' they lengthen. out my let- 
ter, they at the ſame time are a good apology for writing it, as they 
ſhew how requiſite it is to have a paſſage better underſtood, , which. has 
given occaſion to ſo many.miſtake,, . © © © 

1 ſhall now conſider the account given of the battle of | Phihppi by 
the antient Hiſtorians, and endeavour to vindicate them from. a- more 
ſevere charge brought againſt them, no leſs- than forgery.” But this 
- ſhall be the ſubject of my next, unleſs you prevent | farther correipon-- 
dence by declaring you are already fully fatished with the explanation 
J formerly hinted to you, and ſubmit to any.terms, . rather meet 
me any more at Philippi. e | 


> Cæſar malgre ſon infirmits. ne ſejourna pas ſemble vers la Theſlalie, .& camperent” dans la 
long tems 4 Dyrrachium & vint camper s mème plaine, entre la trotfieme Ie « 
Antoine dans cette -m&@me plaine de Pharſale, Pharſale, preciſement au meme lien od le Grand 
qui quelques anrices auparavant avoit EtE. fi fu- Pompee avoit été defait par Jule Cafar. — Brutus 
neſte au Grand Pompee. | & Caſſius ne diſcontinuerent point de ſuivre en 
Ceſt ici qu il fat examiner avec ſoin, quelle queue les ennemis, & arriverent enfin dans ce 
füt celle des villes nommees Philippes, qui don- vaſtes campagnes qui * les villes de Phi- 
na ſon nom à la fameuſe bataills que nous allons lippes & de ale. Il ſembloit que la Provi- - 
decrire, &c, Pag. 173,.&c. . '* dence efit | regle, que le fils rg wg. 


\* Cel & Antoine — Gard | vaincroi; an meme endroit, od fon pere avoit 
ger les ons qu'ils ayoient op incu. 177, 176. 
Tabord 4 Brutus & & Cadſius fe rabbatirent n.. 
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A Pl P I iP N's chun of the Batt „ 
4 PHILIPPE. f 


II N C * I and by your obliging 8 to my ua * that you 
are willing to meet me again at Philippi, I beg leave to bring with 
me the antient Hiſtorians, and Appian at the head of them. As this 
author has been more circumſtantial than any other, eſpecially in his 
plan of the country, the march of both 4 5 and their different en- 
campments, I ſhall give you his account at large, as exactly as I can. 
To which I ſhall add the teſtimonies of other Hiſtorians in his favour, 
and then conſider the objections brought againſt them, and leave you 
to judge whether they or their adverſaries deſerve moſt credit. 
Appian, in the fourth book of his Civil wars, having related the ſe⸗ 
veral conqueſts made by Brutus and Caſſius in the Eaſt, particularly in 
Aa Minor and Rhodes, and what forces and ſums of money they had 
collected from thence to proſecute the war againſt Cz/ar, and Antony, 
tells us (pag. 1018) that Brutus ordered his Lycian fleet, and his other 
ſhips, to fail round to Abydus, that he Jugs 4 thither with his foot, 
and there waited for Caſſius to join him from Tonia, that they might paſs 
over together to Seſtus. Ceſar and Antony on the other ſide aſſembled their 
forces at Brundufium, and, notwithſtanding all attempts to intercept 
them, ' failed over to Epidamnus, b « In the mean time Ceditius and 
10 'Norbanus, whom Ceſar and Antony had diſpatched before with eight 
«legions into Macedonia, marched 1500 furlongs (near 200 miles) to- 
« wards'the mountains of Thrace, till having paſſed: beyond the city 
« Philippi, they made themſelves maſters of the Straits of the Tor- 
« pidi and Salapæi in the territories of Raſcupolis, which was the only 
te Known or common paſſage from Aja to Europe, and therefore the 
i firſt oppoſition was to be made there to the arms of Brutus and Caſg 
Hus, Who had now paſſed from Abydus to Seftus. This Raſcupolis 
and his brother Raſcus were of the royal family of Thrace, joint ſo- 
« ycreigns of the ſame country, who being at that time divided as to 
*.the part they Were to act in the approaching war, Raſcus ſided with 
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ce Castus, each bringing a body of. 3000 horſe. Brutus and Caf: 
„ fas enquiring what rout they were to take, Raſtupalis. told 
them that the road by uu and Maronea was the neareſt, the 
« eaſieſt, and moſt frequented, which led to the Straits of the 
* Salapæi, but as thoſe were poſſeſſed by the enemy, that paſs was 
<« impraQticable. However he knew: another road, but it was three 
< times as far about, and very difficult. Upon this * Brutus and 
« Caſſius ſuppoſing the enemy came not that way with intent to block 
tt up the road; and oppoſe their paſſage, but that ſcarcity of proviſions 


e had forced them to advance from Macedonia towards Thrace, there- 


fore they determined to take the common re 
&« Maronen. 

ce Wherefore, marching firſt by 3 at Ain 1 * 
ce as it were, the two gates to the iſthmus of the Thracian peninſula, they 
tt came the next day to the gulf of Melas. — Here the Generals mu- 
4 ſtered their forces, and Caſſius made a ſpeech to the army. Then 
« marching for two days by the fide of the gulf, they came to Anus, and 
e thence to Doriſcus, and ſuch other towns as are on the ſea coaſt as far 
_ « as mount Serrium. Now this promontory running out far into the fea, 
« and their road leading them higher up into the country, they or- 
e dered Tullius Cimber with the fleet, and one legion well armed, * 
« ſome archers, to ſail round the cape and along the coaſt.” 

Here Appian deſcribes this coaſt as deſart, and relates at large how i ” 
came to be ſo, and then proceeds thus: . 
—Cimber having failed beyond this deſart . was made ä 

9 according to his inſtructions, to mark out proper places for encamp» 
« ing, and ſtations for their ſhipping, to the end that Norbanus and 
« Ceditius might abandon their Straits, | Judging it to no purpoſe to 
% maintain them any longer. This partly ſucceeded as was expected, 
« for upon appearance of the fleet upon the coaſt, Norbanus was in 
e great conſternation for the Straits of the Sapæi, and called Ceditius 
from the Turpili to come with all expedition to his faccour. Who 
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In all the editions I have hitherto ſeen of this au- 
thor, there is a full ſtop after bt ,, and none 
after Mage oc, by which it ſeems as if Brutas and 
Caffus went firſt to nus and Maronea, and from 
thence to Lyfmachia and Cardia: And 
ly Tollius has * tranſlated it: Verſus E 
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« came accordingly. And thus the Straits of the Turpili being aban- 


I» 
46 


no diſcovered, Norbanus and Ceditius ſtrongly fortified the Straits 


<c 


doned, the army of Brutus paſſed them, But their ſtratagem. being 


of the Sapæi, and ſecured them againſt Brutus. Upon this his army 
began to be diſheartened, fearing left they muſt now at laſt under- 


take the round-about way they had before declined, and be obliged 
to travel back again the fame way they came, notwithſtanding it 


was late in the year. Whilſt they were in this diſtreſs, Raſcupolis 
told them that by a circuit of three days they might get beyond this 
mountain of the Sapæi, tho' indeed the way had been hitherto un- 


'paſſable, by reaſon of precipices, want of water, and thick cover. 


But if they would carry water with them, and open a narrow road 


"ſufficient for the army to march, the cloſe contexture of the woods 


would prevent their being diſcovered even by the birds of the air. 


That on the fourth day they might reach the river Harpeſſus, which 
falls into the 3 Hebrus. > From whence, in one day more they 
might arrive at Philippi, encloſe the enemy, and ſo entirely cut off 


their retreat, that it would be impoſſible for them to eſcape. . This 


advice was agreeable to them in their preſent circumſtances, eſpeci- 
ally as it gave them hopes of encompaſſing ſo great an army of the 


enemy. Therefore a detachment was ſent before, under the con- 
duct of L. Bibulus and Raſcupolis, with inſtructions to open a defile. 


They laboured with great fatigue, but briſkly, and with chearfulneſs, 


eſpecially after ſome ſpies, whom they had diſpatched before, - re- 
turned with news, that from an eminence. they had diſcovered 
the river. But on the fourth day being tired with toil and- thirſt 
(the water which they brought with them beginning to fail) they 


6 The original has Een, but as we can find 11th of Fane 1706, to the river Hardeme (cer- 
no river of that name in the country, the tran- tainly the old Harpeſſus) which he ſays falls into 
flators have rendered it by Hebrus. the Mariza, formerly Hebrus near ianople. 
I muſt own that, according to the common That he travelled five hours on the banks of it, 
maps of this country, it wou'd be impoſſible that and lodged that night near its ſource. The 
from the river Harpeſſus, which falls into the next day having travelled for four hours over 


an army could in one day reach P55 ſteep. and difficult mountains, he came to the 


lippi. And indeed conſidering what a mountain- river Caroou, formerly Ne/ſus, paſſed it b 

ous country this is, and that another river, viz. and arrived the ſame 5.4 1. 7. perm 
Neu, muſt lie between the Harpeſſus and Phi- Drame, in the plains of Philippi. As to the 
lippi, this paſſage ſeemed to me at firſt fight very fituation of Drame, he ſays, *tis five: hours 


improbable. And therefore I was inclined to diſtant from the ruins of Pbiligpi, and 
think that bia was miſtaken herein. But in his map, weſtward of thoſe ruins, = 


farther 


upon examining P. Lacas's account of this coun- from the ſource of the Hardeme than Philippi it- 
try, I find, that, 8 from Philippo- ſelf. And yet he made but one day' journey 
poli to Macedonia, he happened (luckily for our from the Hardeme thither. See P. Lucas's ſecond 
purpoſe) to travel this croſs road, and agrees woyage to the Levant, tom. iſt from cap. 25 to 28 


very exactly with Appian in this particular. He incluſive, 
tells us, that upon that journey he came on the 
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LETTER I. TY 
clamoured that they had been forewarned to provide againſt drought 
for three days only, and began to be under terror for want of water, 
not diſbelieving the reports of thoſe who had ſeen the river, but on 
a ſuſpicion that their guides were leading them a different way. 
They were now ir hems. and mutinous, and whenever they faw 
Raſcupolis running about and encouraging them, they reviled and 
pelted him. But as Bibulus was exhorting them by fair words to 
perſevere with patience, they who were in the front eſpied the river 
towards the evening, and making loud acclamations with great joy, 
as uſual on ſuch occaſions, their huzzas were communicated from 
one another quite to the rear. Which when Brutus and Caſſius 
heard, they forthwith marched the Teſt of the army through this 


avenue that was cut for them. However, they were diſappointed 
in their deſign of deceiving or intercepting the enemy. For Raſcus 
( 


the brother of Raſcupolis, ſuſpecting the occaſion of theſe huzzas ſent 
out ſpies, and having diſcovered what was done, was aſtoniſhed that 
ſo great an army had marched where there was no water, and where he 
thought no wild beaſt could paſs, by reaſon of the thick woods, 


Of this he gave intelligence to Norbanus's army, who fled in the night 


from the Straits of the Sapæi to Amphbipolis. And the Thractan 
Princes were celebrated in both armies, one for conducting an 
army fo blind a way, the other for diſcovering it. By this extraor- 
dinary attempt, the army of Brutus arrived at Pee and Tullius 
Cimber came alſo on the ſame coaſt, and ſo the whole army was 
aſſembled, un eo ts ws Wee 
« Philippi is a city formerly called Datus, and in earlier times 
Crenides, becauſe there are many fountains of running water round 
the hill. King Philip fortified this place as lying commodious 


againſt the incurſions of the Thracians, and called it Philippi after 


his own name. The city is built on an eminence, guarded by preci- 
pices all round, and takes up the whole extent of the top of the hill. 
To the north it has the thick woods thro' which Raſcupolis conducted 
Brutus's army: To the ſouth is a marſh, and been that the ſea: 
Towards the caſt are the ſtraits of the Sapæi and Turpili, and on the 
weſt a plain as far as Murcinus, and Drabiſcus, and the river Stry- 
mon, 3 50 furlongs, a very fruitful and beautiful country, where ſome 
place the rape of Proſerpine, as ſhe was gathering flowers. Here 
likewiſe is the river * Zygactes, where tis pretended Pluto's chariot 


e broke down as he was paſſing it; from whence the river took its 


i This probably is a miſtake. The Geogra- about 31 miles. 
« name 


% game. This country lies on a declivity, deſcending from Philippi 

« and aſcendin po, ipolis. Not far from Philippi is — 2 ä 

« call Ahla. And when one has gone about ten furlongs farther from 

% Philippi, there are two other bills both within eighteen furlongs of 

tc Philippi itſelf, and eight from each other. On "to hills Caſſius 
r 


« and Brutus encamped, the former on that to the ſhuth, the latter 
« on the other to the north; and deſiſted from purfiing Nerhanus's 
« army; being informed that Antony was approaching, --Ce/or being 
& left at Epidamnus ſick. As this plain before them was proper for 
te an engagement, ſo were theſe craggy hills for encampments, being 
« well guarded on either fide. For on one fide were marſhes and 
« lakes as far as the river Strymon, on the other, all approaches were 
ec narrow, unfrequented, and impracticable. In the middle between 
'<« theſe two hills, which were eight furlongs diſtant, lay the common 
& road, as it were thro' a gate, from Aa to Europe. Here they 
« built a wall acroſs from hill to hill, leaving gates in the middle, 
<« ſq that both camps were hereby united. Near them ran a little brook 
* Or torrent which ſome call Gangs, others Gangites, and behind 
« them was the fea, which ſupplied them with all neceflaries, and 
« was a good ſtation for their ſhipping. For they had their magazines at 
ce the iſle of Thaſus, which was an hundred furlongs diſtant, and the har- 
« bour for * at Neapolis ſeventy: furlongs. The two Ge- 
tt nerals, being pleaſed with this ſituation, fortified their camps. In 
tt the mean time Antony marched with his army, with all expedition, 
«« intending to make himſelf maſter of Ampbipolis, which might be of 
-< ſervice to him in the war. And finding, to his great joy, that Nor- 
tte banus had already ſecured it for him, he left all his proviſions there, 
« with one legion under the command of Pinarius, and himſelf very 
te bravely advanced and encamped on the plain, within eight furlongs 
of the enemy. The advantage and diſadvantage between the two 
% camps immediately appeared very manifeſtly. They were on 
« hills, theſe in the plain; they had their fuel from mountains, theſe 
„ from the marfhes; they water'd from the brook, theſe from 
te the wells which they were forced to ſink on the ſpot; they 
fetched all their proviſions a few furlongs diſtance from Thaſus, 
« theſe | 350 furlongs from Amphipolis. Antony indeed ſeemed ob- 
e liged to act as he did out of pure neceflity, becauſe there was no 
“other hill, and the reſt of the plain being lower than what he poſ- 
« ſeiled, was ſometimes overflowed by the torrent, from which and 


Isee Note Pag. 11. 
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« the wells they had digged, they found plenty of freſh water. But 
<« this boldneſs of Antony, notwithſtanding it proceeded from neceſſity, 

& alarmed the enemy, when they found that immediately from his 
march he encamped ſo near them as it wete in contempt. There- 
«© fore they raiſed many redoubts, and fortified all places with ditches, 
<« walls and ramparts; the enemy likewiſe fortifying all that was neceſ- 
"<< fary.. Cdfſius, obſerving this furious violence of Antony, . walled up 
all the ſpace 3 and the marſh, which, as being very 
c narrow, had been befołe neglected; ſo that nothing now ſhould re- 
«© main unwalled. Beſides, Brutus was flanked by precipices, Caſius 
se by the marſh and ſea, and all between was ſecured by ditch,” rampart, 

Wall, and gates.” _ | | | | 
Both armies being thus fituated, and Cæſar arrived in his camp, 
 Appian proceeds to relate both actions; * the former, vrhich ended 
with the death of Cafius by the hand of his armour- bearer Pi . 
a and the ſecond, © which followed about twenty days after the other, in 
which Brutus loſt the day, and fell by the hand of his friend Stratu 
In both theſe battles, as well as the ſtratageins uied on both fides pre- 
vious to each action, there are feveral circumſtances which fuit exactly 
with the fituation of the camps near Philippi, as before deſeribed, but 
can by no means agree weith the field of Phunſalia. For inſtaner, An. 
tony 's ſtratagem to draw a line acroſs the marſh which lay between 
Caſtius and the ſea, in order to cut off all communication between 
their army and the iſle of Tbaſus; and Caſſius s counter work to fru- 
ſtrate the deſign and render it uſeleſs: Again, between the firſt and 
ſecond battle, after the death of Cafius, Cæſur's diſpoſition of his 


camp in ſuch a manner, that by dividing his army into ſeveral ſepa- 


rate bodies about half a mile diſtant from each other, they might e 
tend themſelves quite to the ſhore, and ſo cut off the v communication 

between Brutus s army and the fea, Thus far Appian. Let us next 

enquire, what the other Hiforians ſay, to corroborate his account: 
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Teftimonies of other Hiſtorians in favour of 
- APPIAN'S Account. And CATROU'S and 
Rob“ OdjetFions., Fc 


AS we have loſt all that part of Livy which related to Auguſtus, 
; and have no full and complete hiſtory remaining of thoſe times, 
only compendious tracts, written by the Romans themſelves, we 
+ can hope but for little aſſiſtance thence, whence we ought chiefly to 

have expected it. | 8 AE 3 42 Y x; 
Velleius Paterculus, who lived neareſt to the time we are ſpeaking 
of, only mentions the name Philippi, without giving any deſcription 
of the place, as ſuppoſing it ſufficiently known and agreed on: Yet 
I think-the bare naming it in the manner he does, Urbem Phzlippos, 
is a plain Indication that he meant the famous city near Thrace; for 
had he intended the other Philippi in Theſſaly (which was a more ob- 
ſcure town, and uſually known in hiſtory by its former name T hebes) 
he would certainly have told us ſo, and given us ſome mark whereby 
to have diſtinguiſhed it. | » my} 
Suetonius in his Life of Auguſtus, ſpeaks likewiſe of Bellum Philip- 
penſe, without farther enlarging upon it, or giving any deſcription of 
the place where the battle was fought : But there is a ſubſequent paſs 
ſage in that author too, which accidentally aſcertains it to Philippi on 
the borders of Thrace: For ſpeaking, in the Life of Tiberius, of omens 
which foretold the future grandeur of that Prince, he ſays, * that upon 
Bis firſt expedition thro' Macedonia into Syria, it came to paſs at Phi- 
lippi, that the pa formers conſecrated by the victorious legions flamed 
out, of themſelves. * Now it is Certain that the road thro Macedonia into 
Afia was by the city Philippi on the borders of Thrace, not thro' Theſ- 
ſaly s. — But ſuppoſing we had no direct proof in favour of one Philippi 


Tum Czfar & Antonius trajecerunt exerci- doniam ducente exercitum in Syriam, accidit, ut 
tus in Macedoniam, & apud urbem Philippos apud Philippos, facratz olim victricium legionum 
cum M. Bruto.. Caſſioque acie concurrerunt. _ ſponte ſubitis collucerent ignibus. Ser. Vit. 

er. 


Lib. II. eap. 70. 
b Ingreflo — ac per Mace- < See Via Egnatia in che Map of Macedonia. 
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more Fn the other, yet it is a ſtrong preſumption againſt the | Theſſa- 
lian, that not one of the Hiſtorians, Greet or Roman (except L. Fo- 
rus, whom I ſhall conſider and explain hereafter) gives the leaſt hint 
that both battles were fought at the ſame place. Tis ſcarce poſſible 
that ſuch a circumſtance could have eſcaped them all. The. Greek 
Hiſtorians give us the harangues of the. ſeveral Generals before the 
action; and methinks the. field itſelf muſt naturally have led them to 
dwell on ſuch a remarkable topic; or, ſuppoſing Brutus and Caſſius bad 
purpoſely avoided the name Phar/alia' as ominous, for the ſame reaſon 
it muſt have been inſiſted on by Ofavius and Antony, who would 
have gloried in going to revenge the death of Julius on the ſame ſpot 
where he himſelf had conquer'd, and had: ſpared the life of Brutus, 
Their filence alone is a ſufficient argument againſt the truth of it. 
It may farther be obſerved on this head, that Plutarch, in his Life - 
of Antony, ſpeaking of ſeveral ſmart embaſſies which paſſed between 
Octavius and Antony a little before the battle of Aium, tells us, that 
in one of them, *** Antony returning an haughty anſwer to Octavius, 
e challenged him (notwithſtanding their diſparity. of age) to a ſingle 
« combat, or, if that ſhould be refuſed; that he would come to a 
<« general deciſive battle on the plain of Pharſalia, where. F. Ceſar 
« and Pompey had engaged before.” Now bad this been the ſame - 
place where he himſelf had fought 5 Octauius, and had been the 
chief means of gaining the victory, and ſecuring to him a ſhare in the 
empire, it cannot be conceived that he weuld, in ſuch an 2 leber, 
have omitted ſo material a circumſtancee. 

But you will ſay all this amounts to no more chan a negative evidence. 

I ſhall now therefore produce ſome poſitive teſtimonies from the other 
Greek Hiſtorians, and hope to ſhew, that they tally exactly with Appran, 
and Pw not in any one thing, as 1 . e contradict his To- 
| aphy. 
24 25% in bis Life of M. Brutzs, tells us, That * Brutus 
« and Caſius had paſſed o out of Aa into Europe, they marched on as 


© Troy 3 ere av „ os 4 Romain.” They 3 
Hefe Ser H x4 Trg wy eo ùriege, * —— but the whole challenge is printed by 
3 Pryor THTo week Hagen, Ele reg rogrdU- 5 in ar wr the real * of — 

iv, ow; wN Ke Nopn u@-, uni- ve you to whether this is agreeable to 
— Plut. Vit. ade . truth ; or wh the paſſage is not miſrepreſent- 
The Fathers Catron and Rowille, in their No. ed, in order to give a colour to a favourite 
| — —— tom. 18, p. 668. repreſent this ſcheme; as they ſay Appian has done. 
age in a quite different light; make - Mixe Tk A Odo Faadorns Tegnater, ix 
9 peak of the field of — as twice _ 3 Tor week * Son e reg ywors Aryopiporg, x}, 
fore ſtain 'd with Roman blood. Antony's words meet 1 Tan oM 7 lere Oi, len, Dune, 
to their tranſlation are as follow : als are en rer es, ei Tet xocks, 
Anne refuſe pas meme de livrer bataille dans „ * Flut: 


far 


— 


* plaines de Pharſale, deja deux fois teintes du Vit. 
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far as the ſea-coaſt over- againſt Thaſus;" there the troops under Nor. 
bannt being encamped in a place called the Straits, and near to Sym- 
* bolon, they ſurrounded them, forced them to decamp, and quit 
5 « the place, and Norbants very "narfowly- eſcaped lofing his whole 
er arm 

2 Caffius agrees fill more expreſly with Appian, © © That when 
Brutus and Caſſius had ſettled their affairs in fa, they haſtned to 
« Macedonia. That Norbanus and Ceditius Saxa prevented them, 
ee having paſſed the Joni an Sea before Statius could come to intercept 
es them, and having poſſeſſed themſelves of all the country as far as 
0 Pangæus, encamped in the neighbourhood of Philippi. Then he 
gives a ſhort but very plain deſcription of the ſituation of Philippi. 
% The city [Phil fays he, les near to Pangæus and Symbols 
« Symbolon is fo called, becauſe there that mountain joins itſelf to . 
ce that extends itielf into the Midland, and lies between Neapolis 


* « and Philippi. The former of which places i is on the ſea ſhore over-. 


te apainſt Tbaſus, the latter on a plain amidft the mountains,” Then 
he proceeds to tell us, That Saxa and Norbanus having poſſeſſed 
e themnſelves of the ſhorteſt way over the mountains, Brutus and Caſſius 


would not attempt to paſs that road, but fetched a compaſs round 
* about another way towards Creni des. And here we muſt obſerve, 


9 can be no diſpute, which Pbilippi is here meant, becauſe we find 


it ſpecified by its ancient name Cren:des. 

Let us next endeavour to fix, as near as we can, where cheſs Straits 
were, which Saxa and Norbanus made themſelves maſters of; and 
which Appian calls the Straits of the Sapæi; Plutarch, firply, the 
Straits, which he places near to Symbolon ; and Dion Caſtus, the ſho 

over the mountain. In making this enquiry, I find that the far 

"puſs {at leaſt one part of it) was called in the Itinerary, s — nn 
And as it was a Roman tation, we may thereby learn its diſtance from 


Philips, being 3 by m b at twenty 0! one e miles, oy others at 
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5 | et n 8 eantiſme was bbb ſo named . 4 
O. Ares New med. wy 4 12 Aru THT rid, jaculor, on account of the frequent ſeir- 
NN Te T6 4 wer x) ee To » Sd x6). miſhes which happened there, in diſputing the 
1 Zech 8 Nei vage, aaf 7-7 e paſs; or elſe from the reſemblance of its crag- 
i700 — & e e 1 to a back- bone, which in the 
nguage, nee informs * 
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nineteen; vi x. nine from Acontiſma to Neapolis, and ten or twelve 
from thence d‚ E / m ye RL I 

We may farther diſcover from Ammi anus Marcellinus, in an ac- 
count he gives of Thrace, that the ſteep narrow Straits, called Acon- 


tiſma, were ſituated near the eaſtern limits of Macedonia; and there- 


fore could not be far from the river Neſſus, which was uſually reckon'd 
the boundary betwixt that country and Thrace. The ſame author tells 
us in another place, * That theſe Straits were fortified by one of the 


Roman Generals as a principal paſs to the Northern nations. And 


in the ſame ſtate we are aſſured they remain to this day; nature has 
ſtamped ſome marks upon them which are unalterable; and the addi- 
tional fortifications have ſo far. eſcaped the- fury of thoſe northern 
ſwarms who ſo frequently paſſed them, that Paul Lucas, who travelled 
this road in the year 1714, ſpeaking of La Cavalla (which is the old 
Neapolis, or near it) tells us, “That among the neighbouring moun- 


<< tains there are ſtill to be ſeen very thick and long walls, and many 


ce fortifications which were undoubtedly made for the defence of that 
ce city. One would be ſurpriſed, ſays he, to ſee ſuch remains of walls 


“ reaching up to the tops of the higheſt mountains, without any tra- 


<« dition concerning them from the people of the country. But one 
e may eaſiy diſcern that they were intended to block up the paſs. 
« by different entrenchments. — Remains of towers and walls are ſtill 
e to be ſeen, which ſhut up this defile, the road thro which is very 
« narrow. 0 | Bi” ; WER.” : +. 
I am not aware of any objection can be made to the ſituation of the 
Straits as above deſcribed, . unleſs it is, that Appian ſeems to reckon the 


| Straits of the = Sape; in Thrace, by making them part of the dem- 


- 


3 Ex. angulo orientali Macedonicis jungitur 
collimitiis per arctas præcipiteſque vias quz cog - 
nominantur Acontiſma. Anm. Marcel, 15. 
xxvii. c. 4. a N . 
k Obftruxit tres aditus anguſtiſſimos, per quos 
vinciz tentantur arctoæ: Unum per Ripenſem 
ciam, alterum per Suecos notiſſimum, tertium 
per Macedones, quem appellant Acontiſma. 
Lib. 15 f 7. 4 5 3 i 
wily a as remarquable, c' on 

voit 5 e e dans les ge 


ſont voiſines (a la Cavalle) de groſſes & longues 
murailles, & pluſieurs fortifications, qui avoient 
la defenſe de la ville. 


ſans doute été faites 
On eſt ſurpris de voir ces reſtes de murs S etendre 


jusqu au ſommet de plus hautes montagnes, ſans 


+ Lucas's 3d woyage, tom. 1. p. 36. 


nions 


que la tradition du pais puille rien aprendre de 


particulier ſur ce ſujet. Mais il eſt aiſe de juger 
uon avoit ſonge à fermer ce paſſage par des dif- 
Looms retranchemens, qu'il n'etoit pas aiſe de 


forcer. — On voit encore dans la campagne des 


reſtes de tours & de murailles qui fermoient ce 
defile, dont les chemins ſont tres etroits. Paul 

= The maps, which mention the Saaæi, gene- 
rally place them more Eaſtward than I 1 
done, and near to the river Hebrus. But I 
I know not by what authority: All the ancient 
Hiſtorians and Geographers, who ſpeak of them, 
having unanimouſly agreed in fixing them near 
the city Abra on the river Ne/us or Neftus.— 
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nions of Raſeu wolis a Thracian Prince; whereas Symbolon and the Straits 
near it, as detkribedd by Dion Caſſius, &c. were manifeſtly in Mace- 
Ani. To this T anſwer, that granting Appian had not been fo exact 
as could be wiſhed, yet confidering the place was near the confines of 
both countries, which were frequently confounded, the miſtake, if 
any, is very inconſiderable. But I ſee no neceſſity of allowing even 

this: For though Raſcupolis is called by him a Thracian Prince, his 
dominions,. as tributary to the Romans, might poſſibly extend over pat 
of the mountains of Macedonia as well as Thrace, = Lycan calls him 
only, Lord of the cold northern coaſt. But Julius Ceſar ſpeaks ex- 
prefily of him as a Macedonian, in the liſt he gives us of Pompey's 


forces before the battle of Phar/alia, when he reckons two hundred 


Macedonian horſe, commanded. by that brave Prince. 


Be that as it will, it is plain Appian places thoſe Straits near to Phi- 
lippi, which, he ſays, was . an 
ſwer exactly to thoſe mentioned by Dion Caffius, Plutarch, the Ttinera- 


ries, Am. Marcellinus, and by the late traveller Paul Lucas; and pro- 
bably they were one continued difficult road, quite over the mountain, 


between the river Ns and Symbolon or Philippi. And thus we find 
it repreſented in De 7'1/e's map of Macedonia, by a wall running acroſs 
e e e 
It is ſomewhat more difficult to fix the Straits of the Torpidi, or 
Turpili, there being no particular deſcription left of them (as I know 


of) by the ancients. But tho Appian does not directly tell us where 


they were, yet we plainly find by him that they lay eaffward from the 
former, and probably not very near; for when ? «© Norbanzs' was un- 
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mded by them on the eaſt, and fo they an- 


S 


Thus Strabo places Abdera on the eaſt fide of 
that river. Mera , Nioror w, ge h 


Asie woxic, &c. See the Epitome, at the end 
2th Book. — And in another place, 


of Strabo's 
he ſays, the Japæi inhabited near it. Eirrics ina 
Mavis ies M Seer, Ta Dis les, Gra Luton, of 
re ro Edna roy dE, ewes 8 Sr 
wrek "ACIney TH be Axe, &c. Strab. lib. xii. 

549. Edit, Steph. And Pliny reckoning up the 
3 nations on the banks of that river, men- 
tions the Sapæi among them: Ad Neſtum am- 
* nem Pangzi montis ima ambientem, inter Ele- 
* thos, Diabeſſos, Carbileſos, inde Bryſas, Sa- 
Y pron, Odomantes. — And in the ſame place, 
* Neſti amnis oftium, Mons .Pangzus, - Abdera 
* libera civitas.” Pin. lib. iv. c. 11, — Heroddtat 
giving an account of the march of Xerxes's ar- 


my from the Hellefpont to Greece, ſays, that near 


pp. de Bell. Ciu. lib. iv. p. 1038. 


« der ſome apprehenfion for the Straits of the Sapæi upon diſcovering 


to Abdera he paſs'd the river Neftus, which falls 


into the ſea. Kare 5 Ache Aim pd UHE 
id D Gappbeinalo EIK wolupww 3 
Nico Storer is SdlXaoray. Herod. lib. vii. 8 109. 


And in the ſame place mentions the Sapæi, . as 


lying weſt of the Bifones; reckoning the Tra- 


tian nations from eaſt to weſt, in this order, 
Pati, Cicones, Biflones, Sapai. Herod. ibid. 
e in Scylax and Mola the ſituation of 
era. | 
» Gelidee dominum Raſcupol in oræ. Lib. y. 55. 
o Ex Macedonia cc equites erant, quibus 
Raſcupolis præerat excellenti virtute. Cæſ. Cem. 
& Bell. Civil. lib. iii. c. 4. 5 TH 
b T Tas Qavraviac Thy vewy d Ng tori r 
Taran gend ibeguνον, & iu Kedixioy in H 
TegTiAuy x7, avudy» twixugery 0), & tnixuge. 


« a fleet 
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« a fleet on, the coaſt, -and thereupon ſummoned Ceditius from the 


te Turpili, to his aſſiſtance; we may obſerve that he requires him to 
te be expeditious (xare Mαπντ]—¾⁰9Gaj 6 #y ) which ſuppoſes them at leaſt 
not near enough to join immediately in caſe of any ſudden attack, We 
may farther gather from Appian at what diſtance: Brutus and Caſſius 
were from Philippi when they were obliged to turn out of the road; 
for he tells us that after they had paſſed the Straits of the Turpili, and 
were advancing, towards thoſe of the Sapæi, and found them ſecured, 
Raſcupolis propoſed to them a new road, which was computed by 
him at five days march from Philippi, and only three out of the way 
| (4 wegiodev nuredvreaay) therefore the direct road muſt be two; this agrees 
very well with the account Paul Lucas gives of another defile on the 
Thracian ſide of the river Caraſou or Neſſui, nine hours diſtant from 
it, which he deſcribes as fortified in the fame manner with that of the 
Sapœi, or La Cavalla; and which (except that of La Cavalla) is the 
only narrow paſs. remarked by him on all that road. Fa 
But whether theſe Straits of the Turpili, were on the eaſt or weſt 
| fide of the river Neſſus, is not material; they were manifeſtly in the 
neighbourhood, which is all that is requiſite to our preſent purpoſe: 
I would only obſerve, in order to ſettle this geographical point, that in 
caſe were on the Macedonian fide of the river Neſſus, and near 
adjoining to the other Straits, then the circuit taken by Brutus and Caſs 
ius was only round that ſingle mountain. But if theſe Straits were 
on the Thracian fide of the river, I think they cannot otherwiſe: be 
placed than as as I have placed them in the plan annexed. Ef 
From this excurſion to the Straits let us return to ops aa and view 
the ſeveral encampments. And here we ſhall find our other Hiſtorians 
concurring with Appian in the bad ſituation of Cz/ar and Antony, in a 
low ground encompaſſed with marſhes; and the advantageous poſts of 
Brutus and Caſſius, and in ſeveral other circumſtances which agree per- 
fectly with Philippi near Thrace, not with Pharſalia; as the nearneſs 
and free acceſs to the ſea. and iſle of Thaſus, from whence Brutus 
and Caffius were ſupplied with proviſions; and Antony's attempt to cut 
off that communication by making a trench acroſs the marſh which lay 


between their camp and the ſea f. 
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e Nous paſlimes 1a riviere Noire ow d 2 


gue ; & apres avoir marche fix heures dans une 


Plaine qu arroſe la riviere que je viens de nom 


mer, nous couchames dans le village &'Inige. — 
Le 15 apres trois heures de chemin nous trouvya- 


mes encore ſur le bord de la mer un lac, od Pon 


peche des Truites & des Anguilles, & un cha- 
teau, d'où l'on a tire une muraille de 22 pieds 
dẽpaiſſeur, qui s ẽtend juſques ſur la montagne 


voiſine à plus de 1 500 pas de 18, & fur laquelle 
on remarque encore les reſtes Gun autre chateau 
von nomme Bourron Caltet. Ouvrages ſans 


doute des derniers Empereurs Romains, qui avoi- 


ent fortifice ces defilez pour ſe mettre à couvert 


de Vinvaſian de Turcs. See Paul Lucas's zd Ve- 


age, tom. 1. p. 61. 7 
See Dion Caſſius, Boo 47. and Plutarch's Life 

of Brutus. | RE 

| But 


D 2 
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But it is needleG to produce inſtances of the harmony of theſe three 
Hiſtorians in this reſpect. The Fathers Catrou and Rowille give up 
that point; they acknowlege * © that Appran's account is full of inci- 
« dents and deſcriptions which can have no relation to a field of battle 
« on the plains ot Pharſaha, and that Plutareb and Dion Caſſius agree 
« with him in fixing it on the confines of Thrace and Macedonia. 
Vet, notwithſtanding theſe conceſſions, they entirely reject their account 
as fabulous, becauſe they cannot reconcile them to the Poets; and tell 


— 


us, That ſetting one authority againſt the other, the teſtimony of 


4. Virgil, Manilius, Ovid, and Lucan, almoſt all cotemporaries with 
« Auguſtus, ought to prevail againſt three Hiſtorians who were ſtran- 
gers, and Who wrote above a century after the time we are ſpeaking 
« of,” In another place they attack Appian in particular, and con- 
demn the moderns, who, out of too much x credulity or affection, have 
taken him for their guide; in ſhort, they declare, 1 “ they have choſen 
.. « rather to follow the truth, tho' abandon'd, than fall into the ſame 
« error with the reſt of the world. WAY i991 . 

Who would not infer from ſuch a declaration, that theſe reverend 
fathers could produce ſufficient proofs to make good their charge, and 
invalidate the teſtimony of the antient Hiſtorians? But, as far as I can 


find, all they aer to alledge againſt them, is, that They: were fe- 
1 


reigners, and lived above a century after the time ue are ſpeating of. 

I ſhall conſider their arguments, and endeavour to give a full anſwer 
to them in my next. e 
. N e 


2 ne faut pas difimuler, que la narration | 


de cet Ecrivain (Appien) eſt chargee d' incidents 
& de deſcriptions, 9 ne peuvent avoir lieu, ſi 
Ton place le champ 


fcene dans cette vaſte campagne, qui confine avec 
la Macedoine & la Thrace. Hiſtoire, tom. 18, 


200. 1 1 

* Eft il bien vrai que la battaile, qui decida du 
bort de Oaſfius & de Brutus, ne ſe donna point à 

la vie de Philippes, vers I extremité Orientale 

de Macedoine, mais dans les plaines d'une autre 

ville da mEme nom ſituse en Theſſalie, à peu de 


diſtance de Pharſale ? C'eſt un fait, dit on; qui ne 


paroit pas pouvoir ſe concilier avec le recit de 


e battaille dans les plains de 
'Theſfalie. Nous ne diſavouons pas mEme, que 
comme lui Plutarche & Dion Caſſius ont fixe la 


Plutarche, d'Appien, & de Dion Caſſius; mais, 
autorite pour autorite, le temoignage de Virgile, 
d'Ovide, de Manilius, & de Lucain, que 
touts contemporains d' Auguſte doit prevaloir a. 
celui de troĩs Hiſtoriens etrangers, & poſterieurs 
de plus d'un ſiẽcle aux tems que nous parcou- 
rons. P. 187. — 


x Leur autoritẽ & leur nombre , nous ont paru | 
former un prejuge legitime contre le recit d"Ap- 


pien, que quelques modernes, ou trop credules,. 
ou trop prevenus en ſa faveur ont cru devoir 


prendre pour leur guide. Nom. Hef. tom. 18. 


r ä 


y Nous avons mieux aimi ſuivre la verits 
abandonee, qu' errer avec la multitude, P. 188. 
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HO would | RS 3 two Lig Wet 3 * oa writ- 
ing the Roman Hiſtory in the eighteenth century, ſhould agree 
to lay aſide the moſt celebrated Greet Writers of the ſame Hiſtory, in 
one of the principal parts of their work, for no other reaſon, than 
Becauſe they were foreigners, and lived above one century after the 


time they wrote f? This, I muſt own, comes from them with ſo bad 


a grace, that it would ſcarce be worth while to anſwer them in a ſerious 
manner, were it not more out of regard to their character, than their 
arguments. But ſuch powerful adverſaries, let their weapons be never 
ſo weak, may do miſchief by their bare authority; and 'tis certain their 
name has ſo far prevailed, as to gain them already many followers. 
Let us therefore conſider if there be any force in either of their ob- 
jections; and I think every one is the more concerned to do juſtice to 
the Greek Hiſtorians, - becauſe we depend upon them to ſupply the loſs 
of the Latin, and, if their credit ſinks, what will become of one of 
the- principal branches of the Roman Hiſtory, the age of Auguſtus? 
The . firſt objection againſt them is, — That they were foreigners. 
But how ſo? tis true they were not natives of Italy, no more was 
Lucan, nor perhaps Manilius. But they were all born ſubjects of Rome, 
2 well as the Poets; and though they choſe to write in a foreign lan- 
guage. (if Greet might be call'd ſo) yet by their own account, they 
9 not be unacquainted with the Latin Tongue. They ſpent the 
greateſt part of their lives in the city of Rome, or its neighbourhood, and 
were advanced to the, b ? higheſt Ae in the Nate, which 1 is Oy 


Lee, 6 the fon Ott. | 


" © Plutarch in the beginning of his Life of De. ao a det in their Courts of baer — 


moſthenes, tells us, that he Fg Latin late, and had 


modeſtly owns,. that he was not ſo great a critic 
in it, as to pretend to judge between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero, which of them was the greateſt ma- 


ter of his own tongue; but tis plain by this ac- - 


count that he was no ſtranger to the lan 


| Dion Caſtas was a Pleader in the Courts of Juſtice | 
at Rome. See bis Hiftory, lib. xxxvii. p. 835. 


2 who is principally concerned, was 


afterwards the honour of preſidin 


face to his works a oy Tann cha ſoę C 


ini W ga, wiXEA . oP av rene, 
nElwoas. 


d PJutarch was Conſul under e See OY 


das.— And Dion Caſſius was a Senator for about 


forty years, and twice Conſul. See Ger. 2 


de Hul. Gre. l. ii. e. 15. and Fabric- Bib lib. 


than 


— 


75 there, 
as he himſelf tells us at the latter end of the pre- 


af? 


41 1 EH TREK W. 67 
than can be ſaid of the Poets; ſuch honours ſeldom falling to 
their lot. r EO 2 e | 0 COP 
Therefore if there were any publick records to be conſulted, they 
could not want opportunſties of having recourſe to them, nor any other 
advantages requiſite to their purpoſe. Again, as to the place of action, 
if- that is material, they muſt at leaſt be as well acquainted with the 
ground, where the battle was fought, as the Poets were, for I know 
no reaſon to believe, from what they have ſaid, that any one of them 
was ever upon the ſpot; whereas tis probable that the three Greek 
Hiſtorians were all there. This =_ be conjectured of Appian, from 
the curious plan he has given us of the country; of Dion Caſſius, as it 
lay directly in his road, between his own country, Bitbynia, and Rome; 
and for Plutarch, ſtill more may be ſaid; he was by birth; of the city 
Cbæronea in Bæotia, the adjoining province to Theffaly, and, as we are 
told in his life, was employed in public embafſies from his own coun- 
try to other ſtates of Greece, and travelled all over thoſe parts, — © to 
« peruſe che archives of every city, that he might be better enabled to 
te Write the lives of his Grecian Worthies, and deſcribe the laws, cu- 
ce ſtoms, rites, and ceremonies of every 8 therefore, tis 
more than probable, that he had been both at Philippi and Pharſalia, 
eſpecially the latter, as it lay but fe miles from him; and if both 
battles had been fought there, it cannot be conceived that a man of ſo 
great learning and curioſity, could poſſibly have been ſo groſsly igno- 
rant as to fix the latter battle at Philippi, on the farther oor of Ma- 
cedonia. ; P | RL STOP TD: e n n 
The other objection againſt theſe Greek Hiſtorians, is, — That they 
wrote above à century after the battle of Philippi. This argument 
may have ſome weight with regard to particular circumſtances or fprings 
of action, wherewith thoſe who write in after-ages cannot be ſuppoſed 
to be ſo well acquainted as thoſe who lived at or near the time. But 
in the preſent enquiry, whether a remarkable battle was fought in this 
place or that, I cannot think that a century or two can make any great 
difference, unleſs in times of the groffeſt ignorance.” For if age alone, 
without other infirmities, may be allow'd not only to impair the 
fight of Hiſtorians, but ſo entirely to blind them, as not to diſcern the 
moſt memorable. occurrences, it follows that hiſtory muſt be very 
ſhort-ſighted; and we muſt lie under this ſad neceſſity of believing 
none, or thoſe only who write the hiſtory of their own times. The 
only queſtions, I think, ought to be, Whether theſe Hiſtorians, not- 
withſtanding that diftance of time, were furniſhed with proper materials 
for compiling their hiſtory ;- and particularly, Whether they had op- 
portunities of being rightly inform'd of the fact before us: * 
rods er 
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ther they erred from inadvertency : Or laſtly, Whether they did not 
wilfully endeavour to deceive. -- The firſt' thing to be conſidered, is, 
Whether they were furniſhed with proper materials. And this, I think, 
cannot be diſputed, for notwithſtanding they all liv'd after the reign of 
Auguſtus, yet undoubtedly that Prince, who was ſo great an encourager 
of learning, and enjoy d many years of peace to accompliſh his deſigns, 
could not be ſo far wanting to himſelf, as, when. he had built his Pala- 
tine Library, to neglect furniſhing it with ſome memorials of his own 
reign, eſpecially ſo. remarkable a part of it, as the battle which eſta- 
bliſhed him in the empire, Nay, we are aſſured, that after the exam- 
ple of his predeceſſor, he wrote © commentaries'of his on life; (tho 
ſince loſt) and we are farther ſure, that theſe Hiſtorians had the peruſal 
of them. Plutarch mentions them frequently, and Appian quotes a 
paſſage from them, relating to Auguſtus's retiring from his tent in this 
very battle we are now ſpeaking Of. "Wc 2 25 } e509 £2 20s | Mw < fits | 
Tis manifeſt therefore; that they neither wanted materials, nor neg- 
lected to make uſe of them. But you will fay, the beſt Hiſtorians, 
notwithſtanding all theſe advantages; are liable to miſtakes. I own, 
few authors, eſpecially voluminous ones, are free from them, nor ſhould 
I think ito any reproach to theſe reberend fathers, if, in ſo extenſive a 
work as theirs is, they ſhould themſelves, now and then, afford us in- 
ſtances of this human frailty: But ſuppoſing they had undertaken to 
write the Hiſtory of the late civil wars of their own country, or even 
thoſe of England, provided they had lived amongſt us, and had been 
aſſiſted with all the advantages abovementioned, they would think great 
injury done them to imagine that they could poſſibly, thro' diſtance of 
time, be ſo groſsly miſtaken, as to repreſent the principal action of ei- 
ther of thoſe wars, in a wrong country, two hundred miles diſtant 
from the place where it was really fought,” Why then ſhould they lay 
this to the charge of three Greet Hiſtorians ? They have indeed the 
complaiſance to make the following excuſe for them, That reſem- 
< blance of names might give occaſion to the miſtake,” — And being 
willing to grant every thing that can be deſired, I will acknowledge, 
in return for their civility, that had the Greet Hiſtorians only named 
one Philippi inſtead of the other, without enlarging any farther, this 
might have paſſed for a geographical error, tho it is pretty extraor- 
_ ; 8 compoſuit, acm Tycalo. Appian de Bell. Civ. Ib. iv. p. 
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dinary it ſhould have eſcaped ſo many. But the caſe here is far diffe- 
rent: The diſpute does not turn upon a word, or a fingle miſtake of a 
place or action, but whether the whole relation be true or falſe, For 
Appian's account is ſuch, that e e confirms another, and all three 
Hiſtorians agree in general in the ſame account; and therefore, if the 
battle was not fought at their Philippi, the whole deſcription of the 
march of both .armies, the geography of the country, the diſpoſition 
of the camps, and defiles leading to them, and the advantages accruing 
to Brutus from the fleet, and iſle of Thaſus, muſt: be all imaginary: 
There could be no fleet lying near, no ſea-marſhes, no lines drawn 
acroſs them to intercept communication; in ſhort, every article of this 
part of their hiſtory, muſt be pure invention and romance; and what 
critics would be ſo'good-natured to allow all this to be no more than 
the ſlip of a pen occaſioned by reſemblance of names? REAL 

Since it appears then, that the account given us by Appian, and the 


other Hiſtorians, if it is fabulous, could not proceed from want of op- 


portunities of being better informed, nor from haſte, or inadvertency, but 
muſt be merely from deſign, the only thing remaining to. be examined, 
is, Whether we have any reaſon to ſuſpect them of ſuch. a wilful 
premeditated forgery. And here, diſtance of time is entirely ont of the 
queſtion, or, if it comes at all under conſideration, tis to their advan- 
tage; for we know, that paſſion and ſpleen may ſo far blind an Hiſto- 
rian, when he is talking of the affairs of his own time, as to make 


him proſtitute his character to party zeal, and call God in the moſt ſo- 
- lemn manner to witneſs to a lye. But in the preſent caſe, there could 


be no ſuch motives; no prejudice or affection could induce thoſe Hiſto- 
rians deliberately to fix a battle 'in a wrong country, and counterfeit 
deſcriptions which had no relation to the real place of action, and 
Fwd 2 if they have done fo, 'twas purely lying for lying's fake, to 
indulge an idle, romantic genius: Indeed theſe fathers.do not ſcruple 
to lay this to Appians charge. They tell us, © This Greek Writer, 
& who lived much after the time, having fancied that Philippi in Ma- 
te cedonia was the place, where Octavius and Antony gain'd their fa- 
% mous victory, in order to give ſome colour of truth to this pretence, 
« has counterfeited camps, marches, lakes, mountains, and rivers, 
« upon the confines of Macedonia and Thrace, and! that thoſe accu- 


Cet Ecrivain Grec, qui vivoit en des tems des marches, - & des ſituations de lacs, de mon- 
bien poſterieurs, s'eſt imagine que la Philippes de tagnes, & de. rivieres, aux confins de la Mace- 
Macedoine avoit ſervi de icene à la victoire d' Oc- doine, & de la Thrace. Tant de circonitances 
tavien, & d' Antoine. Pour donner une couleur accumulees ont induit dans Verreur la plüpart des 
de verite à ſa pretention, il a feint des campemens, modernes. Hiſt. Rum, tom. 1 8. p. 188. 
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« mulated circumſtances have led moſt af the moderns into a 


e miſtake, 


Such a character of ingenious fiction, might ſuit very well with the 
author of Caſſandra, or Cleapatra, but is a ſevere attack upon the ve- 
racity of a celebrated Hiftorian, and what, 1 believe, was never before 
laid to his charge. * Photius, in his Bibliat heca, calls him, * a lover 
<« of truth, and particularly well ſkill'd in military hiſtory”, and ſo far 
was he, according to that critic, from having a luxuriant fancy, that 
he rather taxes him with being too jejune. 96 Ds 3 

Other critics have not ſpar'd their cenſures of him, but they are of 


- quite different nature from this of the French fathers. Scaliger, in 


his rough language, calls him, h Alienarum laborum fucum; and 
Ger. Veſſius ſays, © That the learned have long obſerved, that he was - 


much indebted to Polybius, and that he us'd to tranſcribe Plutarch, 


ce word for word.” And conſidering how vaſt a work he undertook, this 
obſervation may probably be very juſt; but then theſe very reflections 


ſerve to vindicate him from this new charge. Beſides, had he really 


been ſo much given to flouriſhing, as is here pretended, how came he 

to chuſe for a fabulous ſcene, one of the moſt remarkable parts of hi- 
ſtory, where he might be ſo eaſily detected? This was the greateſt folly 

as well as diſhoneſty : He ſhould rather have ſhew'd this genius in other 
parts of his works; his Syrian, Punic, or Mithridatic wars, &c, 
where he might have expatiated with more ſafety. And if this be true, 
we have reaſon to ſuſpect all his works, and ought no longer to. rank 


him among the Hiſtorians, but Romancers. But this would be grant. 


ing more than his adverſaries will care to allow: The 7 uſe 
they have made of him, and his affociates, thro' the ' greateſt part of 
their hiſtory, is a fall proof that they have a better opinion of them, 
and the ſucceſs of their own works is a manifeſt evidence of what I un- 


dertook to prove, that neither difference of country, nor diſtance of a 


century or two, are ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of Hiſtorians. © 

In ſhort, there is not the leaſt pretence to fuſpe& that the Greek Hi- 
ſtorians have miſrepreſented the battle of Philippi, either thro' igno-— 
rance, inadvertency, or deſign, The evidence is as clear in their favour 
as the Poets; and, all circumſtances confider'd, if any thing can be 
more unreaſonable than the former charge againſt Virgil, it is this of 
the fathers againſt the Hiſtorians, RR EE IT | 
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The truth is, theſe learned men are themſelyes guilty of what, 
lay to Appian's charge. They firſt perſuade themſelves that both Wtcles 


were fought" on the fame ſpot, and then reſolve, right or wrong, to 
make it out k. They tranſport both armies I know not how, by a 


kind of withcraft, above two hundred miles from the Straits of the 
Sapei, into Theſſaly, and there form camps, and counterfett whatever 
they think requiſite to give any colour to their ſcheme. And when 
they thus ſacrifice the reputation of the Hiſtorians, it is not to 
the Poets, as they pretend, but in reality to their own miſinterpretation 
of them, For the Poets, I am perſuaded, no where affirm that both 


| battles were fought on the. ſame ſpot. Their interpreters miſtake 


them, and affirm fo for them: As I hope to make appear in my follow- 
ing letters. c | GATE E 


EST TER Y; 


FIRGIL's Two PHEIPPIL explain'd and recon- 


ae of 


OST of the diſputes we have in the world, are owikg to our 

miſapprehending each others meaning; as ſoon as we come to 

a right underſtanding, we find no foundation for quarrelling, we are 
all of the ſame mind. 15 £ Yall 


And as theſe controvetſies frequently happen even among thoſe who 
ſpeak and write the ſame language; with much more reaſon may they 
be expected between Poets and Hiſtorians, who are obliged to talk, as 


it were, different dialects. Whenever therefore they ſeem to contradict 
one another in facts, where tis ſcarce poflible that either of them 
ſhould err (as in the caſe before us) we ſhould do well to conſider, 
whether the Poet, whoſe language is moſt difficult, and conſequently 
moſt liable to be miſunderſtood, has not ſome hidden meaning diffe- 
rent from what his words ſeem at firſt to import. And, upon farther 
examination, we may probably find, that, as widely as he ſeems to differ 


from the Hiſtorians, they are perfectly agreed, and mean the fame | 


thing by different expreſſions. 
N | | * See their Hiſt. vol. 18. p. 175, 176, S. 
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"Tis true that ſeveral commentators have canvaſs'd this paſſage of 


Virgil, and endeavoured to explain him in ſuch a manner, as to recon- 


cile him to hiſtory. No one has labour'd this point more than Ryeus. 
But his interpretation can be of no ſervice to the other poets, if tis to 
Virgil: Tis purely an Evaſion. And I am perſuaded, from what 1 
have heard you ſay on this ſubject, that all the other explications you 
have met with, have given you very little ſatisfaction, and perhaps as 
little to the generality of the world. 

When I have faid this, you may think it great ads in me 
to pretend to ſolve a difficulty, which has been ſo often attempted un- 
ſucceſsfully. But you know, when people meet with a difficult knot- - 
(* ſuch as Ruæus calls this) they chuſe to cut it, rather than give them- 
felves the trouble to untie it, or elſe they twiſt and entangle it more, 
by being in too great a hurry, or not taking a right method to examine 
it as they ought. Vet after all, it may fo happen, that a leſs ſkilful 
hand that has patience to turn and ſearch it round, may luckily hit 
upon the right thread, and then nothing may appear more eaſy than to 
unravel it. This I take to be our preſent caſe, and the knotty point, 
which has occaſion'd ſo much perplexity, may, I think, be eafily folv'd 
by ſuppoſing — That Virgil means by his two battles of Philippi, not 


two battles fought on the ſame individual ſpot, but at two diſtant places 


of the ſame name; the former, at Philippi near Pharſalus in Theſſaly, 
the latter, at Philippi near the confines of Thrace. And tho' the Hi- 


ſtorians (al except Lucius Florus) for diſtinction's ſake, call the latter 


battle only by the name of Philippi, yet as there was a Philippi like- 
wiſe near Pharſalia, in fight of which the former was fought, the 
Poets (for certain reaſons which I ſhall conſider hereafter) call both by 
the ſame name But to 1 ay: matter in a clearer light, T beg leave 
to ſhew, - 
- Firſt, That there were two Philipp, near which the two battles were 
fought. 
8 That both Philipps were in Macedima, otherwiſe call'd 
AEmathia. 4 0 
Thirdly, That both were at the foot of mount Hemi. 1 
The former of theſe articles will ſerve to illuſtrate the two firſt ae 


Ergo inter feſe paribus concurrere telis _ 
Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi. 


And the other two articles 1 may explain . 5 auto” 


Nec fuit indignum ſuperis bis ſanguine noftro” 
Analbian, & latos Hem Hingueſcere campos. 


« Difficilem Nodum. | bY: 
E 2 | And 
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And firſt, that there were two Philippi. | 5 
Every body allows the famous city of that name on the conſines of 


Thrace and Macedonia, in ancient times call'd Datum, and afterwards 


Crenides, till it took the name of Philippi, from Philip the father of 
Alexander. Beſides this famous city, there was another town of leſs 
note, of the ſame name, in Theſſaly, formerly call'd Thebæ, and ſur- 
named Pb:/ippopolis, and by contraction Philippi, from Philip the fon of 
Demetrius. This place lay in that part of Theſſaly call'd Phthiotis, 
and therefore was uſually call'd the Phthiav, or Theſſalian Thebes, 
to diſtinguiſh it from Thebes in Bæotia. See Pelybius, Strabo, Ptole- 
my, Diadorus Siculus, Livy, and Pliny, . | 

Pioiybius, in the fifth book of his Hiſtory, giving an account of King 
Philip's war againſt the Ætoliant, tells us, That his principal view 


te in that expedition, was to take from them Tbebæ Phibioti des, and 


« therefore encamping near the Enipeus, he went and laid ſiege to that 
* town; which he deſcribes as a place of great importance. Thar it 
<« was about three hundred furlongs (thirty-ſeven miles and half) from 
« Lariſſa; that it lay convenient to command Magneſia and Theſſaly, 
e adjoining to that part of Magna which belong d to the Deme- 
« trians, and to that part of Theſſaly inhabited by the Pharſali ans 
« and Phereans. That the Ætolians, who were at that time maſters 
« of it; us'd from thence to make incurſions on the Demetrians, Phar- 
i ſaltans, and Lariſſeans. Cap. gg.” And then adds, That when | 
« Philip had made himſelf maſter of the place, he reduced the inha- 


e pitants under his yoke, placed there a colany of Macedonians, and, 


& inſtead of its former name Thebes, call'd it the city of Philip: bane 


. ou 71) 74AW apts Onfeny xd)worary.” Cap. c. 


Diadorus, in the paſſage cited above, ſays, it was icall'd in his time, 
Philippopolis: And Stephanus Byzantinus, or (as ſome will have it) 
his epitomizer Hermalaus, ſays it was call'd Philippi. At leaſt (which 
is enough for our purpoſe) the Poets certainly call it ſo, particularly 
Lucan,” mm ſeveral paſſages of his Pharſatia. 2 

For inſtance, when Sext. Pompeius, a little before the battle of Phar- 


alia, goes to conſult the Theſſalian witch, Erictbo, about their ſucceſs, 


Lucan repreſents her fitting an a rock, which overlook d the Pharſa- 
lian plain, and ſpreading her enchantments over Philippi; that the 
battle might not be transfer'd to any other place. 


Sent ole. Polyb. Legat..6:=- Sc., Nun. Ib. iv. c. 8. — Thebas Phthias. Z;v. lib. 


D. rideg. Strabo lib. 9. — S re. Pro- xxxii. c. 33-— Again, lib. xxviii. c. 7. Thebas 


lemy, lib. iti. c. 13. — H 3 xaavpn.0:iaivre Phthioticas.— And, Ab. xxxix. he calls this place 
Tokg Yνν Ourlaniar Mhh, S ian ee. by both names, within the ſpace of ten lines, 
Diod. Sic. lib. vi. fragm. — Thebas Thefliliz. Philigpepoliz and Thebe Phils. 
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froth, ay — Hanc fidj ſeelerum ſuetique Mini Ws 
Effratte circum tumulos ac buſts vagati, wo 
 Conſpextre procul preruptd in caute ſedentem, 
D juga devexus Pharſalica porrigit Hæmus. 
Tila magis magiciſque Deis incognita verb 
Tentabat, carmenque novos fingebat in uſus, I 
Namque timens, ne Mars alium vagus iret in 
AEmathis & tellus tam multd cede cereret, © 
Pollutos cantu, diriſue venefica ſugcis 
Conſperſos vetuit tranſmittere bella Pbilippos; 
Tot mortes babitura fuas, uſuraque mundi 
| Sanguine, == Lucan vi. 573, &c. 


| Again, when the Gldjers who. follow'd Cato fats Libya, GR: the 
defeat at Phar/alia, were going to deſert, upon the news of . Pompey's- 
death, Cato reproaches them with cowardice, and ſays, © Caſar will 
ks eaſily believe by this behaviour, that they were the firſt who turn'd: 
<* their backs at the battle of Philippi; which muſt be men 


f Credet faciles fibi terga dediſe, 
' Credet ab Emathiis pri nos fugiſſe Philippts. © 0 ix. 277 5 


There are many other inſtances in Lacan, to this N which E 
may have occaſion to produce hereafter ;. but I muſt not omit one 
here, which is very remarkable, that tho he gives his: poem the title 


of Pharſalia, yet the firſt time he ſpeaks of. eee he men- 
dias it by the name of Pbilippi | 


— Video - Pangea nivofis: © Ae "ach 
Cana jugis, lataſue Hemi ſub rupe reihe, Dib. i. 6862 | 
' "Tis farther obſervable, that Lucan's poem is nam d indifferently 
both from Phar/alia and: Philipps,, by Statins in his Siluæ, where he 
introduces 2 celebrating that author. When ſhe has ſpoken to 


him propbetica 2 5 his more puerile performances, ſhe concludes with 
his nobleſt work, and names the * of it from * ns Phar- 


Joha, as ſynonymous terms: 


* Mox cpid generofior SE” | 
Albos offfbus Italis Philippos, _ 
Ef a bella. detanabis. 


» Mons 5. ut is d by Geogra- country, eds bee 
Þhers, at ger end of Up kran ir S. here the over dd ne, and Probably alludes to the 
the Poet uſes it in a more extenſive ſenſe, for the etymology of the name. 


whole range of mountains ſpreading themſelves © Staitus Genethi L-ucani, 45. i. carm.7. 


and 


erer R W. 


And it is ſfill more remarkable, that Sidonius Apollinaris ſpeaks of 
the ſame poem, by the title of Philippi only, when he celebrates the 
three authors who were Waves of ee, VIDES two Sentcas, and 
Tucan: | 
r Pugnam * tertius ille Glen 
Dixit Cæſaris, ut gener, ſocerque _ 

Cognatà impulerint in arma Romam, | 
Tantum dans lachrymis ſuis Philippis, 
Ut credat Cremeræ levem ruinam. Sidon. carm. inc 236, Sc. 


Having thus made it appear, that, beſides the famous city near 
Thrace, there was another Philippi, in Theſſaly, near the Pharſali an 
plain, and that the battle between Julius Ceſar and Pompey,” was often 
22 by the name of That e as well as ke Ah the name of 
F proceed next to ſhew, © 

That both Philips, were in Macedonia or Emathia. | 

This country, like many others, underwent ſeveral changes, both 
as to ĩts extent and name. It was anciently call'd f Pæœonia, then AEma- 
thia, and afterwards Macedonia, as we learn from Livy, Suidas, and 
many other writers, both Greek and Latin. Zmathia or Paœonia, 
properly fo call'd, were only ſmall diſtricts of what was afterwards 
call'd Macedonia: So we are inform'd by s Prolemy, who places Ama- 


thia betwixt the rivers Axius and Aliacmon, and reckons the chief ci- 


ties of that diviſion, Edeſſa, and Pella. In proceſs of time, the name 
Ematbia was uſually given to all Macedonia, in its full extent, and 
both words us d indifferently, as ſynonymous terms; the proſe wri- 
ters generally calling it Macedonia, and the poets, for a very obvious 
reaſon, as conſtantly, Amathia, 

This being premis d, I hall! now ſhew, That the two . 
were within that province. 

And firſt, for the famous e i near 2 brace. © 

It muſt be allow'd, that, till the time of Philip, the Father of Alex- 
ander, Macedonia reach'd no £6 2a caſtward than the river Strymon, 


* Lucan, bucatvus xlr, & rig . 8 innd@ire... 


f Emathia quz nunc dicitur, quondam appel- Euſtath. ad Dionyſ. J 254. 
lata Pronia eft. Liv. lib. xl. 4 | ei Lucan makes 2 little ſcruple of uſing Ema- 
Habt d 73 oarut II/ ,,. thia for Macedonia, that he calls the palace of 
Suidas. Alexandria, Emathia tecta, becauſe built by 4- 
Macedonia, Emathia antea difta. Pin. lib. Jexander the Macedmian King. 


= Na ”; n — Cum /e parvd Cleopatra biremi 
cedonia antea - ine thionis regis, Intulit Emathiis, ignaro Ceſare, teftir, 


_ rima virtutis experimenta in illis locis ex- 
tane, Tad cognominataeſt. J aſtin. 1. vii. c. i. Dede A _ or 58. 1 


alta 19) Maxidvic.. Stephanus de urbibus COT Lib. ili. c. 1 "ag 
2 Hy 5, x © Maxad 5 W'0TE Tos | 4 
| BY | I > 
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and this city, at that time, muſt conſequently belong to T. brace; 80 Eo 
Scylax expreſly tells us, © Beyond Macedonia is the river + Strymon, | 13 
« which is the boundary between Macedonia and Thrace.” - But this | 
Geographer liv'd many years before that country was added to Macedo- 
via, (i. e.) before the time of Philip. And it may be obſerv'd, that 
in his catalogue of the cities of Thrace, he mentions no Philippi, 
but calls it by its ancient name, Datum. Indeed ſome later Geogra- 
phers ſet the ſame limits. Pliny ſays, That the river Strymon, 
« which riſes in mount Hæmus, is the boundary of Macedonia. And 
k Sfrabo, © That all the countries beyond the Strymon, as far as the 
« mouth of the Pontus, and to mount ny belang” to the 
% Thracians.” 

But in this they muſt be underſtood asd to ancient Geography: 
not as it was in their own tifne; for Strabo himſelf, within a few lines 
after the former paſſage, ſubjoins — U Some reckon that country like- 

e wiſe, from the Strymon to the Neſſus in Macedonia, and adds this 
reaſon, ; becauſe Philip took peculiar pains to make himſelf maſter of 
ce that diſtrict, and rais'd very great revenues from the mines, and _ 
ce other products of the country.“ Again, at the latter end of the | 
ſame book, the epitomizer having curſorily run over Macedonia, ſays; : 
= % 'Then follows the mouth of the Neſſus, which ſeparates Macedo 4 
« nia and Thrace, according to the bounds fet by n and his folr - I 
« Alexander in their time. 

The ſame boundary till continu d when'that'country fell into the ' 
bands of the Romans. Livy tells us expreſly, that when Paulus AEmi= 1 
lius had. taken King Perſeus priſoner, and made Macedonia tributary to 
the Ramans, 14. He divided the country into four parts: One of which | 
« was all that diſtri lying between the Strymon and the Neſſus, which 13 
was called Macedonia Prima, or Macedonia Thracia, becauſe it for- 14 

merly belong'd to . Agreeably to this diviſion, we find this 14 
diſtrict reckon'd: in Holy Scripture, in Macedonia. St. Luke, in his = 
aan of St. Paul's travels, calls TO o the _ ity - that 3 
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of Macedonia (wowrn Tis pegid@* This Monedaviag mens) Acts cap. xvi. V 12. 
he rue bilippi near Thrace, 1 ſhall wh ſhew, that as Ma- 
cedonia reach'd caftward as far as the Neſſus, ſo to the ſouth, it compre- 
hended all The//aly, and conſequently took in the Pharſalian Philippi. 
'Tis true that Theſſaly did not entirely follow the fame fate with the 
other diſtrict. For notwithſtanding Philip, the father of Alexander, 
had annex d both countries to Macedonia, yet afterwards, Theſſaly was 
diſmembred from it by the Romans, in the firſt Macedonian war v, 
And tho' Philip the ſon of Demetrius, who was ſubdued by Titus 
Quintius Flamininus at the famous battle of Cyngſcephalæ, was, on the 
concluſion of the peace, reſtor'd to the reſt of his dominions, yet the 
ſeveral ſtates of Greece, which had been long ſubject to the Macedo- 
nians, and with them the Theſſalians, were ſet at liberty, and Mace. 
donia, on that fide, reduced to its ancient limits. This we find atteſted 
by Livy, who has recorded the decree of the Roman Senate on this oc- 
cafion, as }it was publicly proclaimed by an Herald in the general 
Aſſembly of the Greeks, at their [/hmian games 4. Again, when K. 
Perſeus was conquer d and taken priſoner by P. Ænmilius, in the ſecond 
Macedonian war, and that kingdom extinguiſh'd, and the country re- 
ſtor'd to liberty, on payment of tribute to the Romans, Theſſaly, which 
continued faithful to Rome, ſtill preſerv'd its former freedom, And 
therefore, upon the diviſion of Macedora into four parts, by P. Ami- 
lius, as above-mention'd, Theſſaly, or the greateſt part of it, was not 
included, but the * river Peneus fix d as the boundary of Macedonia on 
that fide. During this time, Tbeſſaly muſt be conſidered as a free coun- 
try, independent of Macedonia. But it did not long enjoy this liberty, 
for the Macedonians having taken up arms again under Andriſcus, ſur- 
named P/eudo-philippus, and other uſurpers, were at length totally ſub- 
dued, in the * third Macedonian war, by Q, Metellus, thence furnam'd 
 Macedonicus, - And the Acbaian war breaking out about the fame 
time (occaſion'd by the inſult offered to the Roman embaſſadors at Ca- 
rinth) the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, properly ſo 'call'd, together with 
Peloponneſus, were conquer d by L. Mummius. Thus, that whole 
ASS ee EL Een 
Sears in his copy, tranſlates it Prime Parti. victis, libero immunes, ſuis legibus efle jubet 
Ty; 6843S is, the part: Upon which, the que- Corinthios, Phecenſes, Locrenſeſque omnes, & 
Mon naturally ariſes, what part? A — inſulam Eubeam, & Magnetas, TRESSAL OS, 
which can no way receive a ſati ry anſwer, Perrzbos, Achzos, Phthiotas. Liv. lib. 33. c. 32. 


but by reading gory; : It was that part, which r Tertia pars facta ** Axius amnis ab ori- 

Livy informs us, was the fi of the four into ente, Peneus amnis 

. Macedonia was divided by Paulas Eni. lib. lv. c. 9. 
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country, by the name of : 4chaia, being reduc'd; as well as Macedania, 


to the form of a Raman province, Theſſaly, which lay between them, 
could not eſcape being ſwallowed up with them. And as it was ſub- 
jected to the ſame governor, ſo probably it was then reunited again to 
Macedonia, See Ruf. Feſt. and * Sigontus. But whether that was the 
time of their re- union or not, this is certain, that, when Virgil wrote, 
(which is all we want to prove) Theſſaly was not only reckon'd within 
the province of Macedonia, and ſubject to the ſame governor, but was 
ſo far incorporated with it, that at that time it was uſually compre- 
hended under one name. 1 81 3 
Strabo, going to deſcribe that part of Europe from the Adriatic 
to the mouth of the Danube, and reckoning up all the nations con- 
tain'd within that tract, divides: them into Greece, Macedonia, Epirus, 
the Ilyrians and * Thracians. And his epitomizer, deſcribing that part 
of the ſame peninſula which is bounded to the north by Hæmus, and 
on all other ſides by the ſea, divides the whole into theſe four n 
parts, Thrace, Macedonia, Epirus, and Achaia; therefore Theſſaly 
muſt be contain'd under one of them. Eutropius ſpeaking of the 
civil war between J. Cæſar and Pompey, diſtinguiſhes all that country, 
excluſive of Thrace, into theſe three parts, Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Achaia; and as Theſſaly was the principal ſcene of action, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be included. Again, * Dio Caſſius ſpeaking of the allotment of 
the ſeveral -provinces of the Roman empire, by _ Auguſtus, | in Firgil's 
time (about the year of Rome 727) when the emperor gave up the wy 
rection of ſome of the-provinces to the people and ſenate of Rome, ane 
geſerv'd others to himſelf, he divides. that whole country, including 


. Dalmatia, into theſe three parts, Greece with E irus,. Dalmatia, and 


Macedonia. — Again, * in the following reign of Tiberius, this whole 
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Ad extremum (legatis Romanorum apud Corin- 


thum violatis) per L. Mummium conſulem, cap- ») 


ta Corintho, Achaia omnis obtenta eſt. Epi- 
rotæ, qui aliquando cum rege Pyrrho in Italiam 
venire præſumpſerant, victi, atque Theſſali ſimul 
cum Achivorum & Macedonum regionibus, no- 
bis acceſſerunt. Ruff Fefti Breviar. | 
* Sigonius, ſpeaking of the recovery of Mace- 
donia from P ſeudo- Philippus, by Metellus, 


has this remark. *©* Tum vero T iam Ma- 
*© cedoniz formulæ eſſe aſcriptam facile exiſtima- 


* rim, &c.” Car. Sigonjus de Antiquo Furs Pro- 


vinciarzm. Lib. i. c. 8. 
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largo! „„ N Axaiar. Excerpta ad finem Stra- 
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* Conſules cum Pompeio, Senatuſque omnis, 
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country is comptehended by that accurate writer Tacitus, under the 
names of Macedonia, and-Athaia, only; Epirus being included in the 
latter, as it was part of the ſame province, and Dalmatia omitted, be- 
'cauſe Auguſtus had before reſum'd the government of it to himſelf, as 
Dio Caſſius informs us in the place above- mention d. 

The Holy Scriptures ſpeak the ſame language with reſpect to Ma- 
cedonia and Achaia, St. Luke giving an account of St. Paul's travels, 
fays, When be had paſi d through Macedonia and Achaia. Acls xix. 21. 
And St. Paul, in his Epiſtle to the Romans, It hath pleas d them of 
Macedonia and Achaia, to make a certain contribution for the poor 
ſaints which are at Jeruſalem, Rom. xv. 26. In ſhort, wherever the 
apoſtle ſpeaks of this country (as 2 Cor. ix. 2. and xi. 9, 10. 1 Theſe, i. 
2, 8.) he conſtantly uſes the names Macedonia and Acbaia only, tho 
probably he had preach'd in Theſſaly too, ſince he himſelf tells us in his 

piſtle to the Romans (which was written from Corinth) that from 
Feriſalem and round about (at xuxay) unto Nyricum be had fully 
preach d the Goſpel of Chriſt. And tho' he muſt neceſfarily have 
paſs'd thro' 25%, in his ſeveral journeys betwixt Philippi and Co- 
rinth, yet neither St. Lule in his account of thoſe journeys, nor St. 
Paul himſelf, ever once mentions the name. From all theſe teſtimo- 
-nies both ſacred and prophane, it plainly appears, that The/aly muſt 
included in Macedonia or Achaia; and that it was in the Gemer 
very evident, not only as it had formerly been a member of it, but 

Ptolemy's account; who expreſly tells us, That the ſouthern 
* boundary of Macedonia, was a line drawn from the mouth of the 
e river Celydnus, along the ſide of Epirus, and then of Acbaia, to the 
<«« Malian Bay, in which line lie mount Pindus and Oeta. This mani- 
feſtly includes all Theſſaly. And in the ſame chapter, Prolemy reckons 
all the Theſſalian towns, particularly our Thebæ Phthiotides (or Philippi) 
in Macedonia, and never once mentions Theſſaly as a diſtinct province. 

Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, it muſt be acknowledged, that The/- 

ly ſeems often to be diſtinguiſh'd from Macedonia by the beſt authors. 
So * Cæſar in his Commentaries calls. the river Haliacmon (not Peneus, 
as Etvy and others) the boundary between thoſe countries; and gene- 
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have been ſo long united into one country. 


1 LETTER V. = 
rally indeed, in his account of that war, he mentions Theſſaly and Ma- - 


| cedonia apart. But this he may be ſuppos d to do, with regard to the 


ancient diviſion, for clearneſs and diſtinction's ſake, as that Fog of the 
country was the principal ſeat of the war, The like. diſtinction of 
names ſtill continues between Wales and England, notwithſtanding they 


In ſhort, unleſs we allow Theſſaly to be part of Macedonia (or Ema- 
thia according to the Poets language) how can we explain many paſ- 
ſages in Lucan, who generally gives it the epithet, Emarhian, almoſt in 
every page of his poem; and expreſsly calls his Pharſalia, Emathis,. 
(li. ü. 250.) and the country which was the ſeat of the campain between 
Ceſar and Pompey, Macetiim Terras, lib. v. V 2. — Nay, what an egre-- 
gious blunder had he committed, even at firſt ſetting out, to begin his 

with — Bella per Zmathios campos??? OO 

I have infiſted the longer on this head, becauſe Geographers differ very 
much in their maps and deſcriptions of Macedonia, efpecially on the fide 
of Theſſaly, which is repreſented by moſt of them as a diſtinct province. 

Whereas it appears, that from the time of Philip the father of Alex- 
ander (unleſs for about fifty years from the firſt to the third Macedo - 
nian war) it was conſtantly reputed as a part of Macedonia, not 
in the ſtyle of poets, who might be allow'd to ſtretch a little, but even 


in vulgar language. And the ſettling this true boundary to Macedonia, 


fo as to take in both Philippi, is of ſingular uſe in explaining this paſs 
ſage in Virgil, as well as many others in the other Poets, —I muſt now - 
advance one ſtep farther, to ſhew. that EY i FOES NE os 
Both Philippi were near mount Hemus, oo 
This affertion may feem at firſt ſight directly contradictory to what 
we have been before proving. For if the two Philippi were ſo far from 
each other, at the two moſt diſtant extremities of Macedonia, _ how 
could they be both fituated at the foot of Hemus, a mountain of 
Thrace? The eaſtern Philippi was indeed on the confines. of Thrace, 
and therefore there can be no great difficulty in placing that at the foot 
of this mountain; but to bring Hæmus into Theſſaly (which we-uſual 
find in maps at ſo wide a diſtance) may appear as ſtrange as the © 
fabulous accounts of moving the mountains of that country, Pelion 
and Of/a, But if we conſider the matter fairly, we may perhaps find 
this no hard taſk, Let us look upon Hæmus in the ſame view as the 
Alpes and Appenines, not as a fingle mountain, but an extenfive chain, 
Agreeably to this notion, tis commonly call'd Cadena del Mando, as fas 
ther Hardouin informs us in his Pliny, lib. iv. & 18. The old s epitomizer 
of Strabo ſpeaking of Hæmus, tells us (as before obſerv d) that theſe 
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\ountains reached in a ſtrait line from the Euxine Sea to the Adriatick ; 
and as the ſame * ridge ſtretch d itſelf farther on, tho not in a ſtrait line, 
yet uninterrupted quite through Macedonia and Greece, encompaſſing 
Theſſaly, why might not the ſame name be continued throughout? It 
mult be allow d, that the head or higheſt part of the mountain was in 
Thrace, and one province of that country was from thence call'd Hæmi- 
montana. But all the other mountains, viz. Rhodope, Pangeus, &c. 
quite round to Pindus and Oeta, are branch'd out from the ſame head, 
and therefore may deſervedly be reckon'd limbs of the ſame body. 
And as St. Bernard, St. Goddard, Mount Senis, Monte Giogo, Maiella, 
&c. are only different names by which we diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
darts of the Alpes and Appennines, with the ſame reaſon that whole 
R ek of mountains which begins in Thrace, and runs in a continual 
chain thro' Macedonia and Greece, might properly be call'd Hæmus, 
tho' every link had its different name. Virgil himſelf ſeems likewiſe in 
another place to take this mountain in the ſame extenſive view, when 
he cries out, | | | 


2 O gui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi | 
Siſtat! & ingenti ramorum protegat umbra Georg. ii. 48 8. 


The Poet en compariſon between the pomp of great men, 
and the innocent pleaſures of a country life; and as all the other places 
mention'd in this paſſage, were in Theſſaly or Achaia, tis reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that by the valleys of Hæmus, he means the ſame country 
too; and that his wiſh was to retire thither to the fountains of the Mu- 
ſes, or groves of the Philoſophers. In this ſenſe father Catrou under- 
ſtands him in his note on O! ubi Tempe, &c. Georg. ii. 486. 
But as it is poſſible that Virgil (as elegant a taſte as he had) might 
refer even the wilds of Thrace, to the vanities of a court, I ſhall in- 
| it no farther on this argument, but proceed to quote ſome paſſages from 
Lucan, which evidently ſhew that Hæmus reach'd to the Thęſalian 
Philippi. Thus at the latter end of the firſt book, he propheſies that 
the battle of Pharſalia (which he calls by the name of Philippi) was 
to be fought under the rock of Hæmus: f 170 


— Latoſque Hem ſub rupe Philippos. 1 681. 


b Serwius did not conſider this; but obſerving ſame name. | 
that the Poets mention Hemus in Theſſaly, there- i Le Mont Hzmus commence en Theſſalie, ſe 
fore he calls it twice Mons Theſaliz, and ſeems repand enſuite dans la Macedoine puis dans la 
to take it as a diſtin mountain of that country, Thrace, & finit en Scythie, Virgile alors ſoupi- 
(Note on G. i 492. and G. ii. 7 488;) whereas roit apres la Greece. Il avoit reſolu d'y aller con- 
the Poets reckon it only as a branch of the Thra- ſumer le reſte de ſes jours dans Vetude de la philo- 
an mountain extended into Theſaly, and call'i ſophie. See Cairou's Tranſlation of Virgil. © 
by them, in their Sgurative Language, by the "700 . 12 
| Again 


Iy call'd Fuga: So Ovid in his ſtory of Atlas, In filvas abeunt: juga ſunt humerique manuſqus: 


np and ſhoulders into the Fuga: Ovid, Met. lib. iv. fab. 17. 
| ty 
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Again, when he has brought both armies into the plains of Pharſe. 


lia, and is deſcribing the frightful dreams which terrified ** $ * i 
the night before the engagement, he ſays, | 


Multis concurrere viſus Olympo 


Pindus, & abruptis mergi convallibus Hæmus, 
Edere nocturnas belli Pharſalia voces, 


Ire per Oſſeam rapidus Bæbeida ſanguis. Lib. vii. 174. 


All the other places here mention'd with Pharſalia, were ſtrictly in 
that neighbourhood; the mountains of Thrace were at too great diſtance 


to be concern'd; and therefore, it muſt be bly that he means on- 
e//aly, which he fancies 


ly a branch of Hæmus, ſtretch'd out into 7. 
ſhaken with the ſame convulſion. 


Again, (book X.) Lucan ſpeaking of Julius Cæſar 0 being, beſieged 
in Cleopatra's palace at Alexandria, expreſzly calls Hæmus, Theſſalian: 


Audax Theſſalici qui nuper rupe ſub Hemi, 1 449. 
And (book VI.) when the companions of S. Pompeius are enquiring 


for the Theſalian Witch before-mention'd, the Poet brings Hæmus even 


E-— 


to Pharfakia : 


 Conſpextre procul preruptd i in rupe Alten, | 
Rua * juga devexus Pharſalica porrigit Hæmus. N 576. 


Where it muſt be obſerv'd, that he deſcribes the Phar/alian hills, as 
ſpurs of Hemus, and ftretch'd out from the declivity of that mountain. 
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K reaſons why VIR GIL choſe to call both B attles 
by 01 one Name. 


ROM Sas has 3 d i in, my n letter, I hope you will al- 
low, that by means of the two Philippi, this controverted paſſage 


in Virgil, conſidered by itſelf only, may be underſtood. The chief dif- 


k The ſpurs or 8 of a mountain proper- Quantus erat mont adus Atlas, jam barba cm 


*. 


changes his head into the Cacumen, and his © 3 Jummo eſ in monte cacumen. - 
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ficulty conſiſted in not thoroughly examining the foremention'd articles, 
Thoſe being clear'd up - | | EO 
* r „„ by = 
Scindit ſe nubes, & in ætbera purgat apertum. En. i. 586, 
If we farther examine the context, we ſhall ſtill fee the place in a clearer 
light, and plainly diſcover for what reaſons Virgil choſe to call both 
battles by the ſame name, rather than diſtinguiſh them, as the Hiſto- 
rians do, by the two different names of Phar/alia and Philipp... 
We muſt obſerve then, that the Poet, in this firft book of his Geor- 
gics having laid down rules for ploughing, ſowing, and reaping, and 
directed how the huſbandman ſhould be employed during the whole 
year, according to the variety of ſeaſons and weather, comes ( 351) 
to ſhew by what ſymptoms we may diſcern thoſe approaching changes 
Atque hac ut certis poſſimus diſcere fignts. | 


And having deſcrib'd the common country prognoſtics, he inſiſts 
chiefly, on thoſe taken from the ſun: 


Solem certiſſima Ina ſeguuntur | ub of 
And remarks, that the leſſons we have from thence are ſo ſure. = in- 
ſtructiye, that they not only fore warn alterations of weather, but revo- 
lations of ſtates; and often diſcover the moſt ſecret plots and conſpiracies : 
To | Solem quis dicere falſum . 
Audeat? Ille etiam cæœras inſtare tumultus | | 
Sæpe monet, fraudemque & operta tumeſcere bella, 465. 


From hence he takes occaſion in compliment to Auguſtus, to obſerve, 
that this his protecting and favourite Deity ſhew'd ſo much concern 
for Rome, upon the murder of Julius Ceſar, that for ſome time he 
cover'd his head with an obſcure veil, and ſeem'd to threaten the world 
with perpetual darkneſs : : 1 


Ie etiam extincto miſeratus Cæſare Roman 3 
Cum caput obſcurd nitidum ferrugine texit, | 
Impiaque aternam timuerunt ſacula nactem. | y 468. 


And then enumerating ſeveral other ſtrange phænomena which hap- 
pen'd an that occaſion, he concludes, that all theſe prodigies concur d 
in portending to the Romans the continuance of their civil wars, and 
denouncing the vengeance of the Gods againſt the murderers of Cæſar, 
and that in ſo remarkable a manner, that there appear'd in it a particu- 
lar ſtroke of Providence, according to the Heathen ſuperſtition, that 


the 
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1 le ſhould be fought in the ſame province wich che firſt, . 


and near a ſecond Philippi: | 
Ergo inter ſeſs paribus concurrere telis 
Romanas acies iteram videre Philippi. | 

Dr. Lamotte very juſtly obferves (in the * remarks, which I refer'd 
to in my firſt letter) that there is a manifeſt connection between Ergo 
inter ſeſe, and the preceding lines, and that Ergo is an inference from 
thoſe prodigies which attended the death of Cz/ar. I entirely agree 
with him therein, but I don't underſtand the concluſion he draws from 
thence. © That this connection being ſuppos'd, then the fight of Phar- 
« ſalia muſt be entirely out of the queſtion. For what relation, ſays 
e he, could this battle have to the death of Cz/ar, which happen'd above 
« three years after?” With ſubmiſſion to the Doctor, the bare men- 
tioning a ſecond battle muſt neceſſarily have ſome reference to the firſt; 
and this relation is ſufficient to juſtify the uſe of the words iterum and 
bis, But there is a farther relation here, viz. the reſemblance between 
the field of battle where Julius Cæſar conquered, and that where his 
death was reveng d. There was ſomething ominous in it; ſomething 
which correſponded very well with the preceding prodigies; both pla- 
ces near which the two battles were fought were of the ſame name, 
both within the ſame province, and at the foot of the ſame mountain. 
And tho' theſe circumſtances may appear trifling in this critical age, 
they were certainly very material at that time. Omens have ſtill ſome 
influence eyen with us, but much greater regard was univerſally paid 
to them by the ancients, and I believe the modern Romans will allow 
that no people were more ſaperſtitious in this reſpect than their anceſtors. 

Tully, in his book De Divinatione (which was wrote at a time very 
2 propos to our preſent ſubject, viz. the year preceding the battle of 
Philippi) runs over the whole ſyſtem of the ancient divinations, and 


2 Catrou, in his notes on Virgil, has obſerv'd, Philippi; tis ſomewhat that he ſhould 
that the ſigns which follow'd the death of Julius not make the leaſt diſcovery of Yirg:Ps meaning s 
Cæſar, were likewiſe prognoſtics of another and that he ſhou'd come ſo near the mark with- 
Evil, the civil war between Odavins Cæſar and out ever touching it. : 

Antony, and Brutus and Caſſius, which was finiſh'd b Hiſt. of the Works of the Learned, for Jan. 
by the battle of Philippi. A la verite ces ſignes 1738. ; 

qui ſuivirent la mort de Jules Ceſar furent auſſi © Neque ſoldm Deorum voces Pythagorei ob- 
6 4 pronoſtics d'un autre malheur, c'eſt de la ſervitaverunt, | ſed etiam hominum, * vocant 
« guerre civile qui geleva entre Octavien Ceſar Omina. Quz majores noſtri quia valere | 
© & Antoine contre Brutus & Caſſius; & qui finit bant, idcirco omnibus rebus agendis, Zyod Bonum, 
par la bataille de Philippes.” Dz/ert. on V. irg. Fauſtum, Felix, Fortunatumgue ee, præſaban- 
Georg. i. Note i 8.— Now ſince he has advancd tur: Rebuſque divinis, quæ publice fierent, ut 


fo far as to find the. two Philippi, and to ob- Faverent Linguis, imperabatur ; inque feriis im- 


ſerve that Virgil's ſigns which follow'd the death perandis, ut litibus & jurgiis ſe abſtinerent. Item - 
of Cæſar, were prognoſtics of another civil war, que in luſtrandà colonia, ab eo, qui eam deduces 


and that that war was finit'd by the battle ret; & cum imperator exercitum, cenſor neft 


* 


nne 


amongſt the reſt reckons that of omens, or obſervations from ſimilitude | 
of names, which he tells us, made ſo great an impreſſion on the minds 
of the Romans, as to have a ſhare in all their affairs as well civil as re- 


ligious. For inſtance, © When a new colony was to be planted, or 
« when. a general reviewed an army, or a cenſor number'd the people, 
« ſuch perſons were choſen to conduct the ſacrifices, whoſe names 
« ſeem'd to promiſe proſperity; and in levying recruits, the conſul or 
« general took particular care, that the firſt ſoldier on the muſter-roll 
* ſhould be of a lucky name.” In ſhort, nothing was tranſacted with- 
out this ſcrupulous care: And, as an inſtance how far this whim pre- 
vailed, he relates the following ſtory. «© When L. Paulus return'd to 
_ « his houſe the ſame evening that he was elected a ſecond time conſul ; 


« and that the war againſt Per/es, King of Macedonia, was allotted to 


« him, he found his little daughter in tears, and enquiring into the 
« reaſon, ſhe told him, that erſa was dead, meaning her lap-dog.” 
Upon this, the grave conſul embraced his child- with great eagerneſs, 
and took what ſhe faid as a lucky omen. | | 


Tis true, the Philoſopher, at the ſame time that he relates the ſtory, 


very deſervedly ridicules any reliance on ſuch ſuperſtitious fancies; but 


the conſtant regard paid to them by the Romans, and obſerv'd, as we 


find, by Tally himſelf when conſul, is a ſufficient reaſon for the poet, | 


at a time when he is deſcribing all the ſignificant prodigies which fol- 
low'd the murder of Cz/ar, and forewarn'd the civil wars conſequent 
thereupon, not to omit this ominous circumſtance, that the ſame Æma- 
thia, and the ſame name Philippi, ſhould be twice fatal to the Romans. 
We find the ancient Hiſtorians full of the ſeveral unlucky tokens which 
immediately preceded the laſt fatal blow; 4 as the ſwarms of bees hove- 


ring over Caſſiuss camp; an enſign-bearer making a falſe ſtep, and let- 


ting fall an image of victory; the lictors by miſtake turning the crown 
of laurel upſide down, which adorn'd their faſces; and many other 
ſuch minute incidents; ſome of which (as they pretend) affected even 
Caſſius, tho an Epicurean. But the moſt memorable ſtory, and which 
moſt nearly concerns our preſent purpoſe, is that of the viſion which ap- 
pear'd twice to Brutus, firſt in Afia juſt before his paſſage into Europe, 


lum laftraret; bonis nominibus, qui hoſtias du- ſuam Tertiam, quz tum admodum erat parva, 

cerent, eligebantur. Quod idem in delectu oſculans, animadvertit triſticulam. Quid eſt, 
conſules obſervant, ut primus miles fiat bono no- inquit, mea Tertia? a triſtis es? Mi Pater, 
mine.  Quz quidem à te ſcis & conſule et impe- inquit, Per/a periit. Cum ille, arctius puellam 
ratore ſummã religione eſſe ſervata. Przrogati- complexus, Accipio omen, inquit, mea fila. 
vam etiam majores omen juſtorum comitiorum Erat autem mortua catella eo nomine. Tull. de 
eſſe voluerunt. Atque ego exempla ominum nota Divinat. lib. 1. 


2 L. Paulus, conſul iterum, cum ei d Miaoras b To % Kaos regriwedes .- 
u 


m, ut com Perſe gereret, obtigiſſet, ut . &c, Dion Coffias, Edit. Hanov. p. 351. 
> ipli dic domurs ad veſperam redit, Him res, Edit. Hanov. p. 351 
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and again at Philippi, a little before the battle. As Agpian relates the 
fiſt appearance, the phantom ſeem'd to lay a particular ſtreſs on the 
name Philippi. 'OPb1icopar ds G N w ATTY; I will appear to thee 
again, and that at Philippi; or, I will meet thee once more at a Philippi. 
Taking the words in their ominous and emphatical ſenſe, . they appear 

in a ſtronger light; the ambiguity in the name Philippi, gives them a 
greater force; and as this ſtory muſt be freſh in every body's. mouth, 

when Virgil wrote his Georgics, tis not improbable that he thence took 
the firſt hint of his two Phiſiꝶ . 
Ti true there is ſomething equivocal in this expreſſionIterum vi- 

dere Philippi. And that has been the occaſion of it's being ſo much 
miſunderſtood; but this ſort of double entendre, which in another place 
would be a fault, is here a beauty, and Virgil has ſhewn great ſudg- 
ment in knowing when to uſe an ambiguity, The whole drift of this 
paſſage conſiſts in ſigns and wonders preparatory to a great event; and 
if he repreſents this event in the ambiguous ſtyle, which was the lan- 
guage of the oracles, he ſpeaks like their Gods. 

Before I quit this ſubject, I beg leave to aſk you (but cautiouſly) whe- 
ther in the. laſt two verſes, Nec fuit indignum, &c. tis not poſſi- 

ble that Virgil may continue the double entendre, and allude, in the 

names Amatbia and Hæmus, to the derivation from Ajua, blood? nor 
is this a groundleſs conjecture, but an old notion which prevailed 1 
before Virgil time, that Hæmus (at leaſt) took its name from 5/608. 
This appears plainly from Apollodorus, who ſpeaking of the Giants 
wars tells us, That Typhon flying from Fupiter into Thrace, and 
« fighting with him about Hæmus, threw whole mountains at him, 


„ which being retorted back upon him by thunder, much blood was 


* fpilt upon the mountain; and from thence, tis ſaid, the mountain 
«mah. call & Fleas, ou Loo uy N 02 $40 ah nb 
It muſt farther be remark'd, that this blood which gave name to the 
mountain, was the blood of one of the Giants; and as the complement 
has frequently been paid to Auguſtus, to compare his ſucceſs in the 
civil war, with the victories of Fove over the Giants, why may not 
Virgil allude to the ſame ſtory? And as it was too. trite a ſubject. to 
_ dwell long upon, he only juſt. hints at the compariſon, — Net fuit in- 
dignum ſuperis, &c. Nor did the Gods think it unbecoming them, that 
the fame country and mountain, which took their names from the 
blood of the Giant who rebelled againſt Fove, ſhould twice be fatten d 
with the blood of the Romans, who fought againſt the Cæſars. bu 
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I fear you will think this obſervation very trifling and ridiculous; but 
what ſeems monſtrous at firſt fight; may, when ſeen in a true light, 
appear very. beautiful and regular. Do but confider what has been ſaid 
before of the great ſuperſtition of the Romans, with regard to names, 
and that ſporting with words was the delight of their oracles; and then 
perhaps you will allow, that this quibble (if you will call it ſo) which 
would otherwiſe.be unbecoming the dignity of Virgil, is in this place 
very à propos. No Poet was ever, perhaps, leſs guilty of this low wit 
than himſelf; but punning may not always be unſeaſonable in the 
oraveſt writer. He himſelf has ſhewn by the famous inſtance of Aſca- 
nius's trencher, that a little joke, when rightly applied, may (even in 
an epic poem) have it's grace and beauty. And I think that in this 
JJ ( . 
Dulce oft defipere in loco. | 1 
However, if you till imagine that in this latter part I have too much 
indulg'd an idle fancy, I hope it will not prejudice you againſt the other 
part of my interpretation. I think nothing can be plainer than that 
the chief ſpirit of the paſſage conſiſts in the double Philippi. This 
% makes the connection clear, and the inference entirely juſt.. 
Having now done with Virgil, I proceed to conſider all the corre- 
ſpondent places in the other Poets. My principal aim was to vindicate 
him, but as the other Poets, by imitating him, are fallen under the ſame 
or worſe cenſures, they are equally entitled to juſtice. And it ſeems 
more neceſſary to ſay ſomething in their favour, becauſe they are en- 
tirely given up even by thoſe few advocates who have pleaded for Virgil. 
8 Lipfius, in a note on the name Philippi, in Velleius Paterculus, lib. 
H, c. 70, ſays, Jure miror quid poetis aliquot in mentem venerit confun- 
dere hec loca & urbes, quaſi fi utrumque bellum in iiſdem campis depug- 
natum. Then quoting Virgil's Romanas acies iterum videre Philippi, 
he adds, Quem tamen "excuſes, quaſi Philippi iterum viderint, ſed non 
jidem. But for Manilius and the other Poets, and the Hiſtorian L. 
Florus, he thinks them inexcuſable. And Vaſſius in his note on the 
fame place, ſays, Non fit dubium quin geminos Philippos intelligat Maro, 
illos qui in Theſſalid ſunt, & alteros qui in Macedonid ad Hæmum mon- 
tem Neligui omnes ppetæ lap. n 
Theſe remarks from ſuch eminent critics in favour of Virgil, muſt 
have been of ſervice towards explaining him, had there not been many 
reaſons for paying no more reſpect to their authority. . | 


They don't profeſſedly undertake th defence of Virgil, but only 


pr. Lanes words. e See Burman's Edit. of Velleius. a 
| | | | mention 
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mention him curſorily in their comments on another author. Beſi des, 
they only juſt hint at Virgil meaning, without ſufficiently enlarging 
upon it. Again, what they ſay would ſerve only to explain the two 
firſt verſes relating to the two Philippi, not the two latter, as to the ex- 
tent of Æmat bia and Hæmus. But the chief reaſon” for diſregarding 
their remark I take to be this: The manifeſt partiality which appears 
in their ſentence. Therefore, as I obſerv d before, tis very neceſſary, 
even to Virgil's juſtification, to clear his followers as well as himſelf; 
For when they are all brought to the ſame bar, it ſeems very W e to 

acquit the principal and condemn his accomplices. 5 
It may be the other Poets, who copy from Virgil, don? t expreſs them= 
ſelves ſo artfully as their maſter, and for that reaſon they may be more 
liable to or! KING But we muſt confider how difficult it is to copy 
exactly after ſo good an original; yet their deſign in the main may be 
the ſame: And therefore, making allowances for difference of ſtyles, 
I doubt not but they may be all explain'd in the ſame manner. And, 
if I can make this appear, it will not only clear them from the aſper- 
ſions thrown on them, but will be a good evidence in Virgil's favour; 
that this paſſage, as difficult as it has appear'd to the moderns, was not 
only well underſtood by the ancients, but likewiſe much admir'd, 
otherwiſe it would never have been fo univerſally imitated, © 


The conſideration of theſe articles muſt be refer'd to any letter, 
which ſhall cane IN . 


| 


LETTER: VII. 


Paſſages in other Poets explain'd i in the fame man- 
ner as VIRGIL. And L.FLorus: reconcili d 
with the other Hi Horians. 


i 


HE fir Poet avs Virgil who has 3 his commentators by 

his battles of Philippi, is Ovid; who at the latter end of his Me- 
ta morphoſis, introduces Venus complaining in the aſſembly of the Gods, 
of the barbarous ſtroke which ſhe foreſaw threaten d Julius Ceſar in 
the Senate-houſe. To this Jupiter anſwers, that he could not avert 
the blow, it being decreed by fate, that Ceſar. muſt fall: But at the 
ſame time aſſur ures s her for her 1 « That ſhe ſhou'd give him a ſeat 


* 
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« in Heaven, that his adopted ſon and heir ſhou'd ſuceeed him in ** 
<« -empixe, enen 


« the at of his father: 


Et Deus accedat Cwzbo, templiſque colatur nie £430 2.1 exc 
Tu facies: Natuſque ſuus, qui, nominis bre, WO 
_ " Impoſitum feret urbis onus: Cefique parentis 

Nos in bella ſuos fortiſſimus pon rater 


And then concludes | 
| Pharſalia n Mum, 
* Amathidque iterum madefient cede Philips, 5 


As theſe verſes manifeſtly relate to Auguſtus, it muſt be own'd, they 
"by plain of Phar/ſalia, as the place where he 

was to conquer as well as 9 5 and that Jo ſame Theſſalian Philippi 
(according to Catrou and oville) were again to be drench'd with Raman 
blood. But as this is evidently contrary to Hiſtory, it follows. that either 
Ovid was miſtaken; or that this was not his meaning. Several of his own 
commentators give it up as a blunder in their author. But tho” he was 
not always the moſt correct writer, yet I think he could not poſſibly be fo 
entirely ignorant of public affairs, when he wrote hisMetamerphois, as to 
place an action at Pharſalia in Theſſaly, which happen d at Philippi on 
the borders of Thrace, Tis true he was not of age to remember the 
battle of Philippi, as has been before obſerv d, that Virgil did; but he 
was born before the action: And what an unlucky planet muſt we ſup- 
ſe him born under, to think him _—_ of committing ſo groſs a 
24 in the moſt remarkable tranſaction of his own time? As this 


cannot well be conceiv'd, let us try if ſuch a conſtepClion may not be 


put on his words as may reconcile them to hi 
Let us confider then, that the plain of Pharſalia was render'd for ever 
memorable by the victory obtain d there by Julius Cæſar: That he had 


there ſpared the lives of thoſe by whom he was afterwards aſſaſſinated. 


And as Napster here promiſesta make the adopted ſon revenge that death 
by another ſignal battle, what impropriety was there in ſaying, that 


Y Pharjalia ſhould be ſenſible of this victory, notwithſtanding it was to be 


obtain'd in a diſtant part of the province? or in other words, that Phar- 


Alis ſhould: rejoice at the vengeance taken by Auguſtus on the murthe- 


rend of his father: Phar/ſalta ſeutiet illum. 

This conſtruction ſeems to me very plain and caſy, and then the laſt 
verſe may be as cafily underſtood in the fame: ſenſe with Virgil, of a 
ſecond Philipgi to be ſoak'd with Roman blood in the ſame fatal province: 


2 * Emathidque frerum madefient cede Philippi. 
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As there has been ſome difficulty in underſtanding this paſſage, it muſt 
be entirely owing to our being ſo far remov d, as we are at preſent, from 
Pharſalia and Philippi : This diſtance deceives us, and makes the Poet 


appear in a dubious light, But when he wrote, his countrymen were as 
well acquainted with thoſe places, and what happen'd there, as we are 


with Blenheim, and probably much better, as it was part of their own - 


dominions. And therefore, as the words could not poſſibly, at that time, 
de taken in the wrong ſenſe which has been fince put upon them, there 
_ cou'd be no ambiguity in comprehending their true meaning. 


The next Poet to be conſider d is Manilius, who, according to the beſt 


accounts, liv'd. about the fame time with Ovid. This author in imita- 


tion of V Firgih ſpeaking (at the latter end of the firſt book of his Aro- 
nomicon) of wars and conſpiracies prefignify'd by comets and other ſigns 


from heaven, inſtances particularly i in thoſe re which Wr 


the battles of Philippi: 


Civiles etiam motus, cognataque Bella 
Significant, nec plura alias incendia mundus 


Suftinutt, ow am cum ducibus furata cruentis, 
Arna Pbilippeos implerunt agmine campos. 


From hence he takes occaſion, in farther conformity with Virgil, to ob⸗ 5 


ſerve the fatal relation between the two battles: 


Vix etiam ficcd miles Romanus prone 
Qa virum, laceroſque priùs ſuperaſtitit artus; 2 
Inperiumque ſuis conflixit viribus ipſum; 
Perque patris pater Auguſtus veſtigia vicit. 


Father Catrou, and many others, conclude this paſſage to be a full 
proof that both battles were fought. on the fame individual ſpat. And 
indeed, if we underſtand the words in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and (as that fa- 
ther ſays) < « according to the rigour of the letter, this ſeems to be the 
moſt obyious meaning. But we may with. equal reaſon conclude, that 
| both battles were fought, not only on the ſame ſpot, but within few days 


or hours, one of the other. ¶Viæ etiam ficcd arend.)] No body cou d ever 


ſuppoſe theſe latter words ſhou'd be taken literally. And it is as incon- 


Gi ent with hiſtory to underſtand the reſt ſo: Therefore let us take the 
whole figuratively. ' 


The real reſemblance between the two battles confiſted i in this, that 


— * Lacgin & aniline, qui ont ecrit depuis Vir- choſe à As rigutur des termes. Maniliusef encore 


gile, ſervent de commentaire au texte que nous plus formel que Lucain & ſes vers marquent ex- 
examinons. Ces deux: eerivains, t plus preſſement les batailles de Pharſale & des Philip- 
nettement encore que Virgile de deux batailles pes donnees à la lettre au meme lieu. See Catrou's 
de Pharſale & de Philippes, qui ſelon eux furent Critical Notes en Virg. Georg. i. Note 19. 
hvrees precifement au meme lien, a entendre la 
— Auguſtus (, 
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Auguſtus purſued his enemies into Macedonia, as Julius had done; in 


both battles Romans fought againſt Romans; both were fought in the 


fame province; and in both the fame party prevailed: And thus far. 
Auguſtus trod in his fathers ſteps. If Manilius has expreſſed this in very 
bold terms, tis agreeable to his uſual ſtyle; but I ſee nothing in it extra- 


vagant: For, what greater hyperbole is there in ſay ing, The ſoldiers in 


the latter action trampled on the bones of thoſe. who were ſlain in the 
former, tho at a great diſtance, conſidering both happen'd in the ſame 
province, and in the ſame cauſe, than in ſaying, The blood fpilt in the 
former battle was ſcarce dry d up, when the latter was fought, tho' there 
was ſix years diſtance between one and the other ? i TAE 58 
However, whether we allow this to be too bold a ſtroke in Manilius, 


or not, I think there can be no doubt but, as he introduces his two * 


„5 #4; 


Then . Lee ee ere 
Et Libye cernu. 1 


This is expreſs' d ſo ſhort, that there is nothing particular in it, more 
than bare mentioning thoſe fatal blows. Beſides, the gemina mars (if 
that is the true reading) may poſſibly be interpreted in the ſame ſenſe as 
Dr. Lamotte, and the critic quoted by Catrou, underſtand Virgil, of 
the death of the two Generals, Brutus and Caſſius, in two different 
actions. There is ſome greater ground here for this ſuppoſition, becauſe 
the battle of Pharſalia is ſufficiently denoted, by the beginning of the 
next verſe — T heſſalizque rogos: And allowing that to be the caſe, then 
this paſſage muſt relate only to one Philippi; and can have nothing to 


do with our preſent diſpute, wherefore I ſhall wave it, and proceed to 


examine Lucan. 


I have already brought this author as an evidence, in my fifth letter, 


to prove, that there was a Philippi in Theſſaly near the plain of Phar- 
falia, © I ſhall now produce ſome other teſtimonies from him; to ſhew 
that he ſpeaks of both battles by the ſingle name Philippi; and that he 
lays an emphaſis on the name, as if there was a fatality attending it, or, 
as he expreſſes himſelf on a like ſuperſtitious occaſion : | 


4 Tornzf. in loc. & Nic. Heinſ. in Ov. Met. Ab. Xy. 824. read gemino mars. 
| Tanquam 
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For inſtance, at the the avi of the firſt beck when the frantic matron 
runs thro” the ſtreets of Rome, and prophecies the calamities of the ap- 
proaching civil wars. She firſt enumerates thoſe brought upon them 
by Julius Ceſar, as the battle of Phar/alia (which ſhe calls by the 
name of Philippi, as is before obſery'd) the murther of Pompey in 


Agybt; the fall of Cato, &c. in Africa; the ruin of their cauſe in 
Spain; and concludes that part of the tragedy, by the death of Cæſar 


in the Senate-houſe. 'Then ſhe proceeds to the renewal of the war by 


OFavius :— Conſurgunt partes iterum: ( 692.) and foreſeeing the fa- | 


tal battle of Philippi, ſhe cries out in her fury to Apollo, 
Vidi jam, Pbæbe, Philippos. 


As if ſhe had FAY" « Whither are you carrying me, to ſee eee Philige 


« pi! I have ſen enough of Philippi already; meaning that in-Theſſaly, 
or the battle of Pharſalia. This, I think, gives a right enthuſiaſtic ſpirit 


to this paſſage, and yet renders it plain and eaſy; and without ſuch * . 


conſtruction, 'tis to me utter e eee 3 


Again (book vii.) when two armies of Ceſar = Ponpey are 
actually engaged by Pharſalia, and the Poet ſees his favourite Brutus 


expoſing himſelf in the hotteſt of the action, he cries out to him ! in labia 


pathetic apoſtrophe (V 590.) Ne 
Ne rue per medios nimium temerarius hoſtes, n, £2641 
Nec tibi fatales admoveris ante OI FFF 
Theſſalid periture tud. 5 c ee 


Don't foreſtall your Philippi, or Sep by 5 ror raſhneſ to precipi- 
tate your doom, and miſtake this Philippi for yours. Tis decreed. in- 


deed by fate, that you ſhall fall in the ſame province, but not till it is 


your own, * Alluding to his being afterwards' made Governor of Ma- 
cedonia. 

Again, at the latter ond of the Send bock, Würsten after the 
battle of Phar/alia, Lucan makes an apoſtrophe to Theſſaly, and expoſtu- 
lates with her, how it came to paſs that the Gods ſhould deſtine her to be 
the ruin of the Romans, not only by this fatal battle, but that the ſame 
country ſhould ſoon be the ſeene of a ſecond no lefs bloody action, 
meaning that of Philippi. Then expreſſing himſelf with the utmoſt de- 
teſtation againſt her on both theſe accounts, he upon recollection makes 


an apology, and 17 2 75 n ſhe 1 been criminal, ihe might deſerve | 


d See Appian de Bello Civiti, 75. iii. 5. 866. . by Hortenf us, ſome time before the battle 


864. 892. and 921. Edit. Toll. Plutarth like - of Pbilippi. * Vit. Brut 
wiſe tells us, chat this province was — 
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all his imprecations, but the deſtruction was now become ſo ern, 


that one country, as it were, abſolv'd another, «nd _ were equally 
guilty ; then concludes with. theſe two verſes: : 


Heſperia clades, & febilis unda Pachyni = 
Et Mutina & Leucas puros fectre Philippos, | 


That is, theſe ſeveral places having participated of the ng have, in 
ſome meaſure, wiped off the ſtain from the two Philippi. For I think 
nothing can be more evident than that both are here intended. The 
Theſſalian or Phar/alian could not be omitted, becauſe it was the prin- 
cipal ſubje& of the poem. Of this, Mr. Rowe was ſo ſenfible, that, 
without any authority, he takes the liberty i in his tranſlation, to 0 
Philippi into Pharſalta, and renders the laſt Yaris thus: 


« And Afium juſtify Phar/alia' s plain.“ 


But how does that mend the matter? It would have bee Wy abſurd, 
conſidering all that precedes, to have ſaid nothing of the other Philippi, 
or to imagine, that, when Philippi is named, Pbarſalia only is to be 
_ 2 | — — 
The whole tenor of the apoſtrophe, evidently-ſhews the 8 4 
mentioning both battles, which Lucan does by one word, Phrlippos: 
Mr. Nome might have done too, had he underſtood his author's double 
Philippi. In ſhort, I believe, one may venture to affirm, that wherever 
Lucan, thro the whole courſe of this poem, ſpeaks of, or hints at both 
battles jointly, he never once mentions Pharſalia, but conſtantly makes 
uſe of Phzlippi to comprehend both. And I am perſuaded, that the paſ- 
ſages I have before cited (Letter V.) from Statius and Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, ling to Lucan, are likewiſe to be underſtood: of his double Phi- 
lippi, viz. Abos offibus Italis Philippos. Statius. | 
And, Tantum dans lachrymas fuis Philippis, &c. Bideo, | 
And I cannot but think that this notion of the two Philippi, ſets all 
theſe paſſages in a new light, and gives them an additional ſtrength and 
beauty. The only ſeeming difficulty I can find in Lacan, with regard 
to this nx is, that by his Teal, we muſt ſometimes underſtand 
- Mace 2 rticularly in the place above - mention d e to 
rutus,— Theſſalid periture tud, And a in the a he * e 
alia, at the latter end of the ſame book: n 1 A 
\Theſſalia infelix, quo tanto crimine tells 
Taili ſuperos, ut te tot mortibus unam, 
Tot ſcelerum fatis premerent? quod ſufficit evum, 
Immemor ut donet belli tibi damna, vetuſtas? 
Qu ſeges infect ſurget non decolor herb4? 
Nuo non Romanos violabis vomere manes? 


Ante 
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Ante nouæ venient acies, ſeelerique ſecundo | 
Præſtabis nondum ſiccas hoc ſanguine campos. _ 

| Meaning, by the two laſt verſes, the battle of Ofavius and aue 
againſt Brutus and Caſſius, Lib. vii. from y 847 to 854. 

Father Catrou, in his Critical Notes on Fingil f urges this paſſage 28 
an evident proof, that both battles were fought on the ſame individual 
ſpot, the plain of Pharſalia. But pray which is moſt reaſonable to be 
believ'd, that all the ancient Hiſtorians (atleaſt all except L. Florus) 
were miſtaken in the account they give us of thoſe battles, ' or that 
—— by a figure not unuſual to Poets, puts one diſtrict of a province 

to ſignify the whole? It may be that no other author before him ever 
uſed Theſſalia in this extenſive ſenſe; and perhaps Virgil's great modeſty 
would not have permitted him to have taken ſuch a liberty; but tis 
not much to be wonder'd at in a Poet, who being young, and of great 
fire and vivacity, was remarkably bold in his poetic licences, and often 
overleap'd the bounds which other poets mr 5 themſelves; and per- 
haps never more than in his Geography, as may be ſeen in his deſerip- 
tion of Cafo's march over the ſandy deſerts of Libya, and his excurſion : 
to the Temple of Jupiter Ammon. Book ix. 

However, I think in the preſent caſe he in very excuſable. We know ; 
that Latium was frequently put for all Italy; and the country we are 
now ſpeaking of, Macedonia, was almoſt conſtantly by the Poets, and 
often by other writers (as has been before remarked) call'd Emathia, 
which ſtrictly ſpeaking, was only a ſmall part of it. And wby-might 
not Theſſaly have the ſame privilege, eſpecially: conſidering how great 
a ſhare it bore in the civil wars? For this likewiſe muſt be taken into 
the account, that ſome remarkable accident, or the peculiar intereſt one 
diſtrict has above others, or the great ſhare it bore in the revolution of 
the ſtate, frequently gives occaſion to new- name a country, or to extend 
the name of one diſtrict to its neighbouring provinces. This happen d in 
the caſe of Holland, Switzerland, and many other countries; and thus 
Acbaia of old, was, till the time of the Achaian war, no more than a 
ſmall part of Greece, but becauſe it was principally concern'd in that 
league againſt the Romans, therefore, at the concluſion of the war, when 
Greece became a Roman province, that whole country, together with 
i was Ou known by the name of Arlain. Lucan takes 
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tiſe, qu'elle {era le theatre de deux combats 


with Rauille in their Reman Hi Hory. Le 
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ſifs, Tun de Jole contre Pompee, Paytre d Octa- 


vien & d' Antoine contre Brutus & Caſſius, &c. 
11 faut donc, qu'en effet les deux batailles ſe ſoi- 


ent donnees reelment à la vũe d'une ville de Phi- 


lippes qui ait ẽté voiſine de Pharſalie, Catrou's 


— de Lucain & de Manilius eſt encore plus de- 
ciſif, & peut tenir lieu de commentaire à celui de 
Virgile, Malbeurcuſe 3. Veli, &c. * Rom. 
tom 18. liv. i. P. 187. 
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no greater liberty with Theſſaly : That as add) 


bro” his whole poem, takes all opportunities to brand it with marks of 
his abhorrence, and to expreſs his utmoſt deteſtation againſt the country. 
which had given the firſt fatal blow : Heextends the ſame curſed name to 
the reſt of the province, which was to prove fatal to the ſame favourite 
Thus much for the Poets. But there is one thing more to be conſi- 
dered before I have done, and that is, the authority of one ancient Hi- 
ſtorian againſt the others. This argument ſeems, I know, to ſome whom 
J have converſed with on this ſubject, to have more weight in it than 
any thing I have before mention'd; and, if unanſwer'd, may deſtroy, or 
at leaſt weaken, whatever J have urg'd with regard to the Poets. For, 
notwithſtanding they may be allowed to ſpeak figuratively, yet certainly 
they ought rather to be underſtood in a ſtrict literal ſenſe, when that is 
moſt agreable to Hiſtory, The author here meant is L. Florus, who in 
his account of the Civil Wars between J. Cz/ar and Pompey, ſpeaks of 
their laſt famous battle, that is, the battle of Phar/alia, as fought on 
the plains of Philippi. — Sic præcipitantibus fatis, prælio ſumpta eft 
. Theſſaka: Et Pbilippicis campis urbis, imperii, generis human fata 
commiſſe ſunt, lib. iv. c. 2. Again, in the following chapter, when he 
comes to the renewal of the war by Auguſias Ceſar; he places the chief 
ſcene of it in Theſſalyj. Dum Ofavius mortem patris ulciſcitur, iterum 
Fuit movenda Theſſalia, 'c:'3. And more expreſsly ſtill in the ſeventh 
chapter, entitled Bellum Caſſii & Bruti, he ſpeaks of the battle of Octa- 
vius and Antony againſt Brutus and Caſſius, as fought preciſely on the 
ſame ſpot with that of J. Cz/ar and Pompey.— Ordinatd, magis ut pote- 
rat, quam ut debebat, in triumviros republicd, relifto ad urbis prafidi- 
um Lepido, Cæſar cum Antonio in Caſſium Brutumque ſuceingitur. 
Tilt comparatis ingentibus copiis eandem illam, quæ fatalis Cnæo Pompeio 
fuit, arenam inſederant. c. 7. All theſe articles agree ſo exactly with 
the ſcheme of Catrou and Rouille, that methinks words cou'd not 
well be invented, better adapted to their purpoſe; and indeed, s they ſeem 


to glory much therein, as a ſure evidence in favour of their opinion. 


But perhaps upon farther examination, we may find the Hiſtorian of a 
little ſervice to them, as any of their poetical friends, 
Let us firſt then conſider, that L. Florus is unſupported by any other 


/ 
{ 


f 


ſcene 
of the civil war, and had ruin'd his darling Pompey ; therefore the Poet, 


s Voici-quelque choſe encore de plus convain- 
cant. L'Hiſtoire vient ici au ſecours des poetes, 
& les autoriſe. Florus parlant de bataille de 
Fharſale, &c. Catron' Difſert. on Virg. Georg. i. 
Note 19. And again, in the Rom. Hif. tom. 18. 
P. 88.—L Historien Florus & Paul Diacre ſe re- 


uniſſent aux quatre premiers (that is to the four 
Poets) pour placer la ſcene en Theſſalie entre 
Pharſale & Philippes, quoique ils euſſent ſous 
leurs yeux les auteurs qu'on Cite pour le ſentiment 
contraire. £0 * | 
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that number) and JI think it would be doing too much honour to his 
little epitome, to put it in the ſcale againſt the whole body of ancient Hi 
ſtorians, ſuppoſing him of equal value with any of the reſt: Much leſs 
reaſonable is it to give credit to him in oppoſition to them all, conſider- 
ing that he is not allow'd by the critics to be very correct. 

Tis by no means honourable to detract from an author's character, 


in order to carry a point; and therefore, granting him his due praiſes, 


and that ſome cenſures paſs'd upon him are too ſevere, | yet even the 
moſt candid muſt at leaſt allow, that he is ſometimes inaccurate, _' : 

For this we need go no farther than the chapter laſt mention'd (De 
Belle Caſſi & Bruti) where that ſtory is repreſented in ſuch a manner 
b as if there was no diſtance of time between the death of Caſſius and 
Brutus; that both fell immediately, the one after the other, in the fame 
engagement. One cannot well ſuppoſe Florus ſo ignorant as not to 
have known better; but his conciſe way of writing led him into this 


negligent way of expreſſing himſelf. And by this it * chat he i 


not always to be underſtood in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. 

But without ſaying any more with regard to him, in dpa with 
the other Hiſtorians, as to his being only one againſt, many, and not the 
moſt exact, let us farther obſerve, that he every where affects 
flights; and if we conſider him in that view only, we may N 2 with- 
out more ado eafily reconcile him with his brethren. 

Allowing then, according to my former poſition, that the n * 
tween J. Cz/ar and Pompey, was fought on a plain between Phar/atus 
and the Thefſalian Philippi, and that there being little diſtance between 
theſe two places, it might be denominated indifferently from either; al- 
lowing likewiſe, notwithſtanding the other Hiſtorians always diſtinguiſh 
that battle by the name of Pharſalia, yet that the Poets (for certain rea- 
ſons before offer d) often give it the name of Philippi, we may reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſe that L. Florus, who affected to imitate them, chuſes here 
their language; and whilſt by his Philippicis campis, he means Phar- 


alia, he tacitly alludes, as they do, to the fecond battle fought on a 


plain of the ſame name. There is very good reaſon for this ſuppoſition, 


| becauſe, whenever elſe he mentions this battle (which he does three 
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amd Hiſtorian (for Paulus Diaconus cannot properly be reckon d of 


b Caſſius inclinato. cornu fuorum, cim, captis 


Cæſaris caſtris, rapido impetu recipientes ſe equi- 


res videret, fugere arbitratus, evadit in tumulum, 
inde pulvere & fire itu, etiam nocte ,vicina, exi- 
mentibus geſtæ rei ſenſum, cum ſpeculator quo- 


que in id miſſus, tardius renunciaret, tranſactum 
partibus ratus, uni de proximis auferendum + 


præbuit caput. Brutus etiam cum in Caſſio ſuum 
animum perdidiſſet, ne quid ex conſtituti fide re- 


ſignaret (ita enim par ſupereſſe bello convenerat) 


U = 


1 quoque uni comitum facrum: confodiendum 


præbuit latus. Lib. iv. c. 7. 

i In Africa cum civibus multò atrocius quam in 
Pharſalia. 

Nihil inter Pharſaham & Thapſon, owl: — 


amplior, eoque acrior Cæſarianorum impetusFunt. + 


|  Quartus triumphus, Jubam, & Mauros, & bis 
ſubactam oſtendebat Hiſpaniam. Pharſalia & 
Thapſos, & Munda nuſddam. L. Fhr. lib. iv, 
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everdl times in this ſame chapter) he conſtantly calls it in the hiſtorical 
language, Phar/alia, and in this one place only names it from Philippi, 
and then prefaces the ſentence with præcipitantibus fatis, and repeats 
the word Fata again at the latter end of the ſame ſentence, thereby ma- 
nifeſtly, I think, intimating the fatality which attended the common- 


wealth at the two Philippi. Secondly, as Theſſaly was the principal 


ſcene of the ſubverſion of the ſtate, we may ſuppoſe that Florus uſes it, 
in the ſecond article, poetically for all Macedonia, a part for the whole. 
And then, Thirdly, it eaſily follows, that by Eandem illam arenam, &c, 
no more is meant, than that Brutus and Caſſius had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the ſame province, that amphitheatre which had before been fatal 
And here it may be remark d, that the ſame author, in another place, 
fpeaking of the beginning of this civil war, uſes the ſame metaphor, 
Arena, to fignify, not a ſingle field, but expreſsly a whole province; 
Prima civilis bell: arena Italia fuit; cujus arces levibus prefidiis Pom- 
peius inſederat. Lib. iv. c. 2. Tis true, the ſenſe J have put upon theſe 
paſſages, is very different from what appears to be the more obvious 
meaning, and therefore they have been very liable to be miſtaken; but 
the difficulty ceaſes, if we only conſider what this Hiſtorian, as well as 
the Poets, chiefly aim'd at, a ſuperſtitious fatality, that the two famous 
battles which completed the ruin of the commonwealth, - ſhould both 
be fonght in the ſame province, and both near a Ph:lippi. \ 
Florus 'was very ſuperſtitious with regard to little incidents, which 
he took'd upon as the orders of deſtiny. So lib. ii. c. 14. ſpeaking of 
the third Macedonian and Punic wars happening at the ſame time, he 
ſays, Quodam fato, quaſi ita conveniſſet inter Poenos & Macedonas ut 
tertio quoque vincerentur, eodem tempore utrique arma moverunt. This 
prevail d eſpecially as to names. So in the following chapter, when the 
Conſul Mancinus had taken Carthage, excepting only the Byrſa, Florus 
obſerves, that the finiſhing ſtroke was by Fate reſervd to the name of 
Seins. Quyamvis profligato urbis excidio, tamen fatale Africa nomen 
Scipionum videbatur. Igitur in alium Scipionem converſa reſpublica, 
nem belli repoſcebat. Hunc Paulo Macedonico procreatum Africani il- 
lius magni filius in decus gentis aſſumpſerat; hoc ſcilicet Fato, ut quam 
urbem concuſſerat avus, nepos everteret. Again, lib. ii. c. 6. upon the 
ſudden taking of Carthage in Spain, he remarks thus, Omen Africane 
victoriæ fuit, quod tam facile vita eſt Hiſpana Cartbago. I own, theſe 
may ſeem very trifling circumſtances; but I only mention them to ſhew, 
that an Hiſtorian of ſuch a turn may eaſily be ſuppos'd capable of cal- 
ing the battle of Phar/alia by the name of Philippi, for the ſake - 
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It may be likewiſe urg d, that the poetical turn given to theſe expreſs 
fions, is by no means ſuitable to Hiſtory, whatever liberty may be al- 
low'd to Poets. Be that as it will, I will not pretend to juſtify. them 


on that ſcore, Tis certain, that at the time Florus wrote, the ſimplicity 


of the Roman ſtyle was very much adulterated; but every author's man- 


ner of writing is the beſt comment upon him. And it is ſufficient to 


our preſent purpoſe, if what Dr. Lamotte (in the letter before men- 
tion'd) ſays of this author. be true, that he is full of flights and poeti- 


cal conceits, and every where gives into the wonderful. By this 
means, all that he has ſaid may eaſily be accounted for, without ſup- 


poling him guilty of a groſs blunder, or charging him with contra- 
dicting the concurrent teſtimony of all the other Hiſtorians, 


1 


It may farther be obſerv'd, that as Florus thro' all his work is fond 


of poetical expreſſions, ſo tis probable, that in his account of the civil 
wars, he particularly follows the author of the Phar/alia, who choſe 
them for his ſubject: From him he learnt to place the battle of Phar- 
ſalia in the fields of Philippi, and to extend the name of Theſſaly to all 
Macedonia, According to the beſt accounts, they were both of the 
ſame family, and the Hiſtorian inherited not only- the Poet's name, 


Annæus, but his ſpirit, and manner of writing, with this difference 


only, that one was an hiſtorical Poet, the other a poetical Hiſtorian. 
I have now gone thro' the ſeveral windings and 2 of this per- 
plex d controverſy; and hope, I have made out what I fir 


any reaſon, be ſuppoſed ignorant where the battles of Phar/alia and 


Philippi were fought: And that notwithſtanding they ſeem to have 
been long at variance on that account, they mean the ſame thing; the 


difference between them being entirely owing to their being miſunder- 


ſtood by their interpreters; as it often happens that old friends quarrel, 
when thoſe who are employed between them miſtake their maſter's 
meaning, and blunder in delivering their meſſage, I have ſaid a great 


deal on ſo ſmall a ſubject, but if agreeable to truth, I hope you will 
pardon the length, eſpecially conſidering that ſeveral other conjectures 


on this affair, which are manifeſtly wrong, and ſerve only to embaraſs 


it, would (if put together) make a much larger volume. 


Tis true the ſubject itſelf muſt appear to many, very trifling. They 


would ſay, that diſputing ſo long about a ſingle expreſſion, was making 
much ado about nothing; and that it is of little conſequence whether 


this or that paſſage in Virgil, or any other author, is rightly underſtood 


or not, To ſuch, the length of one of theſe letters would be ſufficient - 
. e | | to 


ſt undertook 
to prove: That neither Virgil, nor the ancient Hiſtorians, can, with 
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| Bit I knew to whom J wrote, and 
tl _ note tos full and Dagtic be in ſettling a point, 
| 1 and ! fave ge this to your: 


by 
1 


isfaction, I ſhall ehink my time net ill empfbyed. 8 
Fs My 1 defign, as ] at' firſt- inform'd was wah! to acqui it 
: 2 I. . bat ' found his cauſe fo interwoven with” that of the other 
one -of the Hiſtorians, that it was abſolutely ceflary to 

r to clear him, and make one entire eiliation. 
cht me into fach a Wilderneſs, that it required 
| fome time to find the $0: _ and puts me in mind of that intricate 


fore: ehought 


_ ond letter; thro' which Raſcu- 
—_ - - | | | undertook to ſhew them. a new 
' EX 2 4 fu ee 5 as you ma) remember, to o 


OT 14 5 thro a thicket of woods and briars, and the ſoldiers found 
1 e entangled in ſo many difficulties,” that they were ready to 
i " ſtone their gui „ on aff melon that- he vas leading them out of the 
_ way. But I hope, afte all, you will acknowledge * them, that, 
tho the roall has been bas; 1 have at lalt N you right to the true 
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